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THE WEEK. 


It is idle to speculate and it is foolish to be too san- 
guine about the result of the latest negotiations in South 
Africa. The temper which sees in these negotiations 
proof that the Boers think their cause desperate, or that it 
can best be promoted by present submission, is, we believe, 
mistaken and illusory. Itis neither wise nor dignified to 
gloat over collapses which generally precede a very 
vigorous warfare by the enemy. The only thing that can 
be said with confidence was said by Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone on Tuesday. It is that if the Government throw 
away a reasonable opportunity of making peace, a 
public opinion which is not merely Liberal opinion will 
hold them responsible for the aggravation of evils and 
disasters that are no longer only guessed at, but evils 
and disasters that have already begun to appear in some- 
thing of their true shape to the dullest eye. There can 
be no one who has not so far steadied himself by this 
time from the excitements and delusions that made 
public opinion reel andstaggertwo years ago as tounder- 
stand what momentous issues to South Africa and the 
British Empire hung upon the choice between peace 
and war. If any one wishes to know what these issues 
mean to Cape Colony he cannot do better than read 
the interview with Mr. Dewdney Drew in Thursday’s 
Daily News, or the important articles on Cape Colony 
recently printed in the Manchester Guardian, or Mr. 
Bryce’s questions in the House on Tuesday. 


THE only military news of any importance this 
week lies in the message received from Lord Kitchener 
last Wednesday, to the effect that the first great move- 
ment against Delarey in the west had been completed. 
Like nearly every other message received from the 
front during the last eight months, the whole thing is 
left absolutely unintelligible. The number of our 
troops engaged we know nothing of. The conditions 
under which guns were recaptured, the number of 
adult armed white men among the prisoners, the 
direction in which the main body escaped—in a word, 
everything which is material to understanding the situ- 
ation is left out. Even those who do not understand 
the risks which we are running in South Africa, 
or who do not care about them and who take a 
purely intellectual interest in the war, must be 
exasperated by this time at such a ridiculous method of 
publishing official news. For instance, the Boers have 
never captured guns during the last year without 
abandoning them disabled when the gun ammunition 
they had captured with them had given out. 
The discovery of such pieces is of no military importance 
whatsoever. On the other hand, to capture guns as 
a result of a hard fight is a capital index of success. 
Why on earth cannot we be told how the guns were 
taken in this instance? There is one satisfactory 
moral of the news, and that is that it shows Delarey 
did not use his victory to destroy the blockhouse 
system in the Western Transvaal and that our troops 


were unusually mobile, covering eight miles in twenty- 
four hours, 


Mr. Ruopes, whose life was despaired of by his 
doctors some weeks ago, died om Wednesday. Mr. 
Rhodes played a great part in South Africa, and if 
he had died ten years earlier he would have been 
remembered there with gratitude, and perhaps, with 
admiration. He had a strong personal charm; a 
sweep of impetuous energy and an alert and watchful 
eye for the opportunities of grandiose finance. His 
friendships were varied, from Royal princes and Lord 
Rosebery to men like Mr.Beit and Dr. Harris ; and his con- 
tact with English politics and part of the English Press, 
won over to admire the unscrupulous, was fraught with 
anything but good to the State. In many respects unlike 
Lord Milner, Mr. Rhodes shared with him one great 
defect—he neither loved »nor feared the spirit of free- 
dom. In some parts of the British Empire that defect 
would not have prevented either of them from serving 
the nation with success ; in South Africa it was fatal. 
Few men have used such great gifts as Mr. Rhodes 
possessed with results more disastrous to their country. 


Tue name of M. Koloman Tisza, who died on Sun- 
day at Budapest at the age of seventy-two, was identi- 
fied in the earlier part of his career with the cause of 
the Hungarian constitution and a party which, rising 
from the ashes of the revolutionary conflagrations of 
’48 and ’49, wrung concession after concession from a 
reluctant crown. Tisza took a leading part as the 
adversary of Déak and the party of compromise in 
the Hungarian Parliament of 1861, and, on its arbi- 
trary dissolution, became very active as a publicist. 
When Parliament was again convoked he continued for 
several years in Opposition, and was one of the least 
conciliatory members of the Nationalist group which did 
not finally acquiesce in a modus vivendi with Austria 
until successive elections had shown its want 
of authority in the country. He took office in 
the Wenckheim Cabinet in 1875, his party being 
fused with that of Déak, and in the same year 
succeeded, as head of a Coalition Cabinet, to the 
Premiership, which he held continuously until 1890. 
Tisza developed great qualities as a debater, and his 
Parliamentary authority was unique in his country ; 
Hungarian finances and Hungarian railways owe much 
to his energy. But some part of his Liberalism dis- 
appeared with his accession to power. A Magyar 
patriot and-a zealous Calvinist, he strove ardently to 
repress the aspirations of other races in Hungary which, 
taken together, outnumber the Magyars ; and his anti- 
Clericalism is said to have been inspired largely by 
anxiety to place his own communion, numerically feeble, 
in a privileged position. He was unpopular with the 
Slav nationalities in Hungary and with the Roumanians 
of Transylvania. He resigned after holding office for 
fifteen years, but retained a seat in the Chamber and 
the Hungarian Delegation until last year, when he was 
defeated by a Kossuthian candidate. 


NEITHER of M. Delcassé’s two recent speeches on 
the Far Eastern complications throws much light upon 
the motives of the French and Russian Governments 
in issuing their Circular Note. Replying to M. Denys 


Cochin, who asked for assurances that France had not 
pledged herself to an adventurous policy in Northern 
China, where her interests are slight, he contented 
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himself virtually with repeating that the integrity of 
China is the common object ot the one group as of 
the other, and added that the Note had already 
received ‘‘the explicit adhesion of several other 
Powers.” 


Tue capture of a Chinese city by the Kwang-Si 
rebels is an event which is not without grave signifi- 
cance for the Powers. Kauchau, incorrectly given in 
telegraphic despatches as Kanchau, and which it 
would be better still to spell Kao-chau, is a city owning 
more than 25,000 inhabitants, standing in lat. 21 deg. 
48 min., long. 110 deg. 26 min., not far from the 
boundary of Kwang-Si, but actually within the pro- 
vince of Kwang-Tung. The capital of Kwang-Tung is, 
of course, Canton, so that the rebellion is taking place 
in somewhat dangerous proximity to Hong Kong. In 
fact, Kao-chau is not more than 120 miles distant from 
Canton in a direct line, and perhaps 130 miles from the 
British colony. But what is of much more importance 
in the present stage of international politics, Kao- 
chau, which, so far as we know, the revolted Chinese 
battalions continue to hold, is but a few miles, sixty at 
the utmost, due north of the French Settlement of 
Kwang-Chau-Wan. The temptation to try the effect of 
raiding foreign quarters may prove too great for the 
insurgents’ powers of self-control, or it may even be 
that those at the head of the movement would rejoice 
to find the Pekin Government involved in fresh 
difficulties with an Occidental nation, and_ will 
stimulate the ardour of their followers to attack 
Kwang-Chau-Wan should it betray any tendency 
to flag. Whichever way we look at the posi- 
tion of affairs in South China, danger is to be discerned 
ahead, notwithstanding that so far the rebels have given 
no indications of a desire to violate the Tonquin fron- 
tier. That may develop itself later on. It is more 
than sufficient to alarm our neighbours that Marshal 
Su Yuan-Chun’s mutinous braves have acquired a firm 
grip of territory so near to ‘the recently-secured French 
naval depét vis-a-vis Hong Kong. 


IF it be correct to ascribe the Kwang-Si revolt to 
the machinations of Sun Yat-Sen, whom the Chinese 
Minister of the day made prisoner once upon a time at 
the Legation in London, it needs no argument to esta- 
blish the essentially political character of the outbreak. 
Its objects are anti-dynastic, and therefore likely to 
have more success with the masses of Southern China 
than its most sanguine promoter could look for in the 
North. For Southern China has ever been the hotbed 
of anti-Manchu intrigue. Where Sun Yat-Sen is 
at present in hiding is not very clear, but he is 
probably well able to pull the strings, with or without 
the very efficient help of Kang. Yu-Wei, who is another 
of the reformers that the Empress-Dowager is de- 
sirous of placing under lock and key. Using the rebels of 
Kwang-Si as pawns, these political refugees, who were 
last heard of at Hong Kong, may contrive to play a 
game upon the chessboard of China that will have 
stupendous effects upon the international situation. 
Whilst Marshal Su was in command upon the Chino- 
Tonquinese border things went well, for he contrived 
for years to preserve order and to dwell in harmony 
with the French colonial authorities. The moment he 
was -transferred to another post, and a more or less 
incompetent man was. sent down to succeed him, the 
troubles began. Perhaps it was for this fine oppor- 


tunity that Sun, Kang, and Company had been patiently 
waiting. 


Tue Education Bill was introduced on Monday. 
We discuss its main provisions elsewhere. The most 
hostile criticism came from Mr. Bryce, whose first 
impression that it weakens public control and gives no 
guarantee for educational improvement has been con- 
firmed by a more detailed study of the measure itself. 


Mr. Haldane gave a friendly welcome to the bill, but it 
is pretty clear that the Liberal Party will oppose it. 


Tue Irish Land Purchase Bill, introduced by Mr. 
Wyndham, on Tuesday, in a lucid and conciliatory 
speech, is intended to expedite the transformation of 
Irish tenants into peasant proprietors. Existing Acts 
appear to have done all they can; ‘‘ we have got to the 
end of the landlords who are prepared to sell;” 
and the bill accordingly proposes to offer pecuniary 
inducements, and to simplify and cheapen the 
process of sale. Under the bill whole estates may be 
purchased at once by the Land Commission, which 
will then effect any necessary alterations or improve- 
ments in the separate holdings, and finally sell them to 
the tenants. A second change is that the Commission 
may buy at aloss any ‘‘congested estates.” It may 
also exchange or enlarge holdings, re-sell one-fifth of 
his estate to the landlord, and hold untenanted land up 
to the value of one million. For general purposes of 
purchase it may draw from the Exchequer three millions, 
forming ‘‘a reservoir of credit, which refills as fast as 
sales are completed.” Instead of land stock, which 
has fallen to 93, landlords are to receive the purchase 
money in cash, 7.e., a bonus of 7 per cent. The tenant 
also gains by paying instalments (which are uniform) of 
43 155. instead of £4. 


Mr. REDMOND complained that no Irish member 
had been consulted, and demanded compulsory instead 
of optional purchase. Mr. Healy was more friendly 
both to the bill and Chief Secretary. Mr. Corbett, as 
a Unionist member, desired compulsion. Mr. T. W. 
Russell approved of the bill, but regretted that it would 
help bad, rather than good, tenants, and also 
thought that compulsion was inevitable, Mr. Russell 
is probably right, for every extension of voluntary 
purchase makes the distinction between proprietors 
and tenants less tolerable. Land purchase, as Mr. 
Wyndham admitted, had succeeded just where its 
opponents predicted failure, ‘‘ out of 30,000 purchasers 
only twelve men were a year late.” One clause, however, 
which will be fought is that which seems to suspend for 
fifteen years the right of a tenant who refuses to pur- 
chase at the Commission’s figure to have his rent 
readjusted by the Land Court. 


Tue rapid fall in the death rate in the concentration 
camps to 67 is a welcome proof that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reforms are being vigorously carried out. Mrs. Fawcett’s 
speech and letter during the last week should dispose of 
any lingering hesitation to regard her severe criticism 
on the camp administration as the result of careful and 
deliberate investigation. Mrs. Fawcett explains that 
she refused to meet the South African Women and 
Children’s Distress Fund Committee before start- 


ing, that her own political feeling was so 
strong that she could not tolerate the com- 
pany of ‘‘pro-Boers” in South Africa, and she 


and her audience of Liberal Unionist ladies found 
something to laugh at in the description of women 
making shrouds for the camps. When a lady who so 
frankly repudiates any idea of detachment and the 
common sentiment of pity endorses Miss Hobhouse’s 
principal findings, public opinion is bound to attach the 
greatest weight to criticisms that are the more clearly 
honest because they have had to force their way 
through all the mists of partisan sympathies. 


Tue Morning Leader of March 24 published a letter 
from Mr. A. Marks, showing from the bluebooks what 
the cost of rations have been in the concentration 
camps during the bad months of the mortality. The total 
cost per head in all the Transvaal camps is given in the 
bluebooks as follows : 

June. September. 
4'44d. 5°450. 


October, 
5°70d. 


November, 
623d. 


From these figures Mr. Marks makes a calculation of 
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what the cost of rations alone would be, the result 
being as follows : 


June. September. 


October. November, 
2°04d. 2*19d. ove 


301d. 341d. 

In other words, during the period in which the mortality 
was at its highest, the people in the camps were being 
fed at the rate of from 2d. to 3d. a day, while in many 
camps, as appears from the detailed list, the cost was 
even less. Now we are told by the Government that 
the food had nothing to do with the mortality. Yet at 
Port Elizabeth, which Mrs. Fawcett describes by the 
unconsciously disastrous phrase ‘‘show camp,” the 
cost of rations has been 1s. 13d. The mortality at 
Port Elizabeth has been very low, absolutely nil, for 
the last six months. Further, in December, after Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reforms, the cost of rations in the 
Orange Colony rose to 113d. Intwo months from that 
time the death rate has fallen to about a quarter of 
whatit was. We all rejoice in the fall of the death rate 
shown by the latest returns to a figure which is only 
two or three times the normal amount. But this 
immense and rapid improvement only shows the more 
glaringly how just were the criticisms passed upon the 
camps, and how great a part of the deaths must be 
attributed to bad management. When the figures 
given by Mr. Marks can be completed and brought up 
to date, we shall be able to judge better to what extent 
the deaths of 13,000 children are to be attributed to 
economy. 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE made an important speech 
at Leeds, on Monday, in which he cordially asso- 
ciated himself with Mr. Morley’s declaration on 
Home Rule, and paid a fine tribute to the 
Liberal Leader’s courage and ability. His warm 
rebuke to Liberals and Liberal newspapers that had 
joined in ‘‘ outrageous attacks” on Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was particularly appropriate at Leeds, 
where a quondam Liberal paper is doing the work of 
the common enemy so vigorously. Many more asso- 
ciations have expressed their confidence in Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman this last week, and at the annual 
meeting of the League of Liberals last Friday, when a 
very satisfactory report of work was presented, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Spencer were 
assured of the confidence and admiration of the 
League. 


WHEN the proposals for the new German tariff 
were first printed last summer we pointed out that they 
constituted a grave danger to German prosperity. At 
the same time we predicted that they would be met by 
a very determined opposition from the industrial classes 
of Germany. Since that time the difficulties which 
must, as we foresaw, attend the carrying of a measure 
so detailed and so complicated, have steadily increased. 
It seemsthat of the 946 items in the new tariff, only forty- 
three have yet passed their first reading in the Tariff Bill 
Committee ofthe Reichstag! Theagrarian majority onthe 
Committee has raised many of the duties on foodstuffs 
contrary to the wishes of the Ministers, and it seems 
likely that if the bill ever does get through the Com- 
mittee it will be so outrageously protective that the 
Government will be compelled to drop it. The work of 
the Committee, it may be added, has become so 
arduous that a proposal has been made for paying the 
members, which will, in all probability, be carried out 
in some form or another. Thus it may well be that 
an attempt at reaction will produce progress and 
reform. 


Last week the Financial News was ‘enabled to 
state that the Government has accepted in principle the 
necessity for helping the West Indies to tide over the 
time between now andthe coming of the Sugar Conven- 
tion in September, 1903, by granting West Indian sugar 
a rebate on the duties.” It would be interesting to 


track out the Minister who reveals the secrets of the 
coming Budget to the editor of the Financial News ; 
but if the statement is true that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has agreed to give a preference of possibly 
45 per ton to West Indian sugar growers, it is evident 
that the first engagement is about to take place in a new 
campaign against Free Trade. Alarge number of sup- 
porters of the Ministry declare themselves to be Free 
Traders, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
himself put in the strongest way the objection to any 
relaxation of the tariff to favour particular colonies. 
Nothing, of course, is worse for the revenue than dif- 
ferential duties ; and the first step taken by Sir Robert 
Peel in purging the tariff was the substitution of uniform 
for differential duties. 


Tue Freeman’s Journal has reproduced from Han- 
sard a dialogue that occurred between the Speaker and 
Mr. MacNeill in August of 1900, which increases our 
surprise that the same Speaker should not have cor- 
rected Mr. Chamberlain for his reference to Mr. 
Dillon : 


“ Mr. MacNeill: The Colonial Secretary was a man of 
honour. He was an expert i honour. 

“ Mr, Speaker : Order, order. The hon, member must not 
use an expression of that sort. He must not indulge in 
offensive personal recrimination. 

“Mr. MacNeill: What did I say, sir? 

“Mr, Speaker : The hon, member said sarcastically that the 
right hon. gentleman was an expert in honour. He must 
know that such an expression practically accuses him of 
dishonour.” 


It is surely obvious that if calling aman an expert 
in honour is equivalent to accusing him of dishonour, 
calling a man a ‘‘ good judge of treachery” is equiva- 
lent to accusing him of treachery. Everyone will 
regret what must have been a mere slip on the part of 
the Speaker last week, because of all the traditions of 
Parliament there is not one of which the House of 
Commons should be more jealous than the tradi- 
tion that a private member is just as much entitled as 
the most powerful Minister to protection from insult. 
And this tradition it is particularly important to 
maintain at a time when the chief debater in the 
Government relies so conspicuously on methods of 
terrorism. 


THE correspondence between Sir Redvers Buller 
and Mr. Balfour, which the former has very wisely 
published, is chiefly interesting because it shows the 
extraordinarily slip-shod way in which the members of 
this Cabinet conduct their affairs. Here you havea 
Minister of the Crown, with every opportunity for 
receiving advice and information upon any technical 
matter of which he might be ignorant, com- 
mitting one of the stupidest blunders imagin- 
able. We do not refer to the political animus 
which the Conservative Government naturally feel 
against Sir Redvers Buller, nor to the still greater bias 
of that Rhodesian clique of which the Government are 
the servants. We do not even refer to Mr. Balfour’s 
contention with regard to the rewriting of despatches. 
The point that seems to us to illustrate most vividly 
the ineptitude of those who now control the desti- 
nies of the country are (1) that it should have taken 
Mr. Balfour three weeks to get up his case— 
during which three weeks he appears not even to have 
answered Sir Redvers Buller’s letter, and (2) that 
he should actually have imagined it to be customary for 
the officer in supreme command of an army to describe 
in his own words an important action which was fought 
in his absence under the orders of a subordinate. If 
Mr. Balfour did not know that such actions are 
described, and can only be properly described, by the 
officer present in command, and that his description is 
then forwarded with a covering despatch by his superior, 
any soldier of his acquaintance or even half an hour’s 
reading of military history would have set him right. 
As it is he put himself hopelessly in the wrong. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


NE thing may and must be said at the outset about 
the bill of which Mr. Balfour gave an outline on 
Monday. It is a large and comprehensive measure. 
It differs from the bill of 1897, which merely handed 
over a sum of public money to schools under private 
management, without asking for any security that the 
money would be spent on education. Mr. Balfour 
referred on Monday to the part of that bill which 
created associations of Voluntary schools as though 
it had been a genuine plan of educational organisa- 
tion.» It was, of course, nothing of the sort, for the 
Voluntary school managers, by the exigencies of their 
position, surveyed the field of their operations in the 
spirit of men who had to consider not which schools 
might be made more efficient educationally, but which 
schools were more directly threatened by the competi- 
tion of the School Boards. The associations were 
organisations not to improve, but to protect Voluntary 
schools, and the danger they were designed 
to avert was not the danger of incapacity, 
but that of supersession by the popular system. 
The grant of money in 1897 was bad, and it was 
all the worse because it was accompanied by the pro- 
vision for compelling Voluntary school managers to 
form associations. The measure read a first time on 
Monday is in a very different spirit. It is not a crude 
device for helping the Voluntary schools by flinging 
them so much public money, but a large synoptic 
scheme for organising education as a great public 
interest. If its fate should be the fate of the 1896 bill, 
it has at least something of the dignity and ambition of 
that scheme, and is not like the plan of 1897, a mere 
hand-to-mouth expedient. 


But this large scheme, bold and far-reaching in its 
design; dwindles into a haphazard timidity with the 
announcement that it is optional. What the Govern- 
ment would like the country to possess is a system 
under which the county councils, the borough councils, 
and the urban districts, in districts where the population 
is 10,000 or 20,000 respectively, are the absolute 
authorities for all grades of education. What it pro- 
poses to create is a system under which School Boards 
will remain here and disappear there, and one county will 
have no elementary educatioa authorities elected ad hoc 
and another county will have no elementary education 
authorities which are not elected ad hoc. It is difficult 
to grasp the logic of an argument which starts by 
insisting that the unification. of authority is one of 


the indispensable principles in education reform, 
and ends by proposing to add another set 
of authorities to those already in the field. 


It is quite obvious that some School Boards will 
remain under an optional system. In those cases the 
new Act is a dead letter; none of the mischiefs 
it is designed to abolish will disappear, and the net 
result will be that a step has been taken not towards 
simplification, but away from it. For what the 
Government leave optional is not this or that detail, 
but the bill itself. And the disadvantages of this 
course are not merely the disadvantages, whatever they 
be, of variety and multiplicity of authorities. There 
is also the very great drawback that the School Boards 
will carry on their work in a constant uncer- 


tainty of their future. It is not likely that 
public bodies will work with much exhilaration 
or confidence when they know that they are liable to be 
blotted out by the county council whenever that autho- 
rity chooses to abolish them. The Government are not 
unifying our authorities, but providing what will be a 
very fruitful source of friction between existing autho- 
rities. In many cases there will be pitched battles 
between the School Board and all’those who from any 
motive—economical, religious, local—have come to 
dislike it. The Government collect all the elements of 
dislike, suspicion, or jealousy, and invite them to make 
common cause and get rid of their School Boards. It 
would need very hardy educational enterprises to 
flourish in such an atmosphere. 

Apart from this curious provision, two questions 
are likely to absorb most of the attention given to the 
bill. One is the control of the Voluntary schools. Mr. 
Balfour seemed to think the grievances of the Noncon- 
formists had been done away by arranging for the new 
authority to nominate a third of the governing body of 
a Voluntary school in consideration of allowing the 
Voluntary school to share in the proceeds of 
the rate. But it is very doubtful whether the Non- 
conformist in a village will think he is ade- 
quately protected when a _ county council with 
a jurisdiction over hundreds of parishes appoints 
one or mort managers who may or may not be Church- 
men to a subordinate partnership in the government of 
the only school in the village. It seems to us that the 
guarantee is ridiculously inadequate. It is important, 
too, to note that, in spite of the stress Mr. Balfour laid 
on the deficiencies of the training system, there is 
nothing in his speech to show that any further provision 
is made for teachers who refuse to enter the Anglican 
Training Colleges. 

The second—and it is the largest question of all— 
is the proposed abolition of the School Boards. Mr. 
Balfour and others who object to an ad hoc authority 
are very fond of citing the experience of other countries. 
But there is no other country which has had our his- 
tory the last thirty years, and that history makes all 
the difference. For thirty years we have had our edu- 
cational work carried on in the midst of intermittent 
theological controversies. The effect of transferring 
the functions of the School Board to the County Council 
is not to disperse all this atmosphere of dispute and sus- 
picion, but to extend itsarea. Does anyone suppose that, 
seeing that the new authority is to appoint a third of 
the managers of Voluntary schools, the friends of those 
schools will not make strenuous exertions to control 
the authority? To secure peace is an end for whicha 
good deal might be sacrificed, but Mr. Balfour’s device 
seems to us only to add new and most irrelevant causes 
of quarrel to the ordinary local government elections. 
If the proposal be looked at from the point of view of 
the reform of local government, it seems to us that the 
first reform of local government administration is the 
transfer of the administration of the poor law to the 
local governing authority. Mr. Balfour’s analogy 
breaks down at another point. In continental countries 
the local governing authority is the education authority. 
But it-has always been the education authority. In 
England it is the School Boards that have had all the 
learning and experience which the local council has had 
in France. No one pretends that the School Boards 


have done their work badly. The only charge brought 
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against them is excess, not defect, of enthusiasm and 
zeal. Their abolition means the sacrifice to the country 
of all the special knowledge accumulated in the experi- 
ments of thirty years. Will the new authority inherit 
all that knowledge and enthusiasm? It is obvious that 
men who are ready to serve on a School Board will not 
necessarily wish to consent to serve on a board which 
looks after roads and drains and a thousand important 
matters that have nothing to do with education. 
In that case there is a direct loss of so much talent and 
energy. Under the School Board there is direct 
popular control—a fact Mr. Balfour overlooked, as the 
Morning Leader points out, in his ridiculous analogy 
between the rights of the public departments and those 
of School Boards to spend public money. What popu- 
lar control will there be under a system which gives an 
unmanageable area to the new authority? Is it reason- 
able to suppose that the County Council can guarantee 
the efficiency of every Voluntary school in the county ? 
These schools may easily come to live entirely on the 
rates. If the rate is not raised, and the men who object to 
School Boards spending money on education will object 
also to the local authority spending money on education, 
it may easily happen that a large sum of money will be 
withdrawn from the Board schools, not to improve the 
education in the Voluntary schools, but to relieve sub- 
scribers. For these reasons, because the bill does 
not seem to us to secure public control, to give us an 
organic scheme, to settle the difficulties of religious 
divisions, or to provide the country with a vigorous 
and effective machinery in the place of the well-tried 
machinery it abolishes, we view its general plan with 
grave suspicion and misgiving. 





SOME SOUTH AFRICAN METHODS. 
T is impossible to follow recent debates and discus- 
sions in both Houses of Parliament without feeling 
that sooner or later the normal temper of Englishmen 
must reassert itself. We do not refer now to the temper 
which dislikes the whole scheme of this war. Those of 
us Liberals who inherited Mr. Gladstone’s respect for 
nationality, and would prefer even a freedom that 
groped and blundered to all the administrative triumphs 
of the world, recognise that for the time, at any rate, 
that temper is subordinated to other enthusiasms in the 
public mind. We do not believe it is finally extinct, 
and that the national spirit is become permanently a 
spirit of conquest. Indeed, we are confident that the pas- 
sion for freedom will surviveall the spasmsof Imperialism, 
if forno other reason, because it is indispensable tosound 
British policy, and because, judged by the very tests 
the Imperialists apply, the new policy has collapsed in 
South Africa. For generations it has been our tradi- 
tional policy to believe in the cause of national freedom 
whenever and wherever that cause has been in 
conflict with despotism, benevolent or the reverse. 
We think that the future of South Africa will prove 
that Englishmen were right in that view, and that 
no aberration from it can be made the basis of any- 
thing but a frail, unstable, short-lived, and inglorious 
rule. 
But we are not concerned in this argument 
with the depression or the revival of Liberalism 


at home, or the collapse or the vitality of free- 

dom in South Africa. We are rather wondering 

how long certain instincts, which are not peculiar to 

Liberals, and which have generally been common to 

Englishmen, will accept the cry of political necessity as a 
final argument for silence and the tolerance of such 

things as have always revolted the English nature. 

Let us recollect the sort of action that is stamping our 

policy in South Africa at this moment, a policy our 

Government are defending before the world in answer 
to Liberal critics; the execution of Boer generals, the 
use of Boer renegades, the sale of Boer farms. Does 

any reasonable man believe that the kind of spirit 
revealed in such actions is likely to win the respect of 
the Dutch or, let us add, of the British in South Africa ? 
The details that are come to England of Scheepers’ trial 

have made many Englishmen—some of whom are in 

favour of the war and of annexation, and regard the 
misery and ruin of South Africa as a sublime drama 
with a great moral purpose—gravely uneasy and 
distressed. Is it a pleasant thing for England to have 
remembered of her in South Africa that, whilst her 
enemy released his prisoners, she condemned to death 
a brave general who had had many an English officer 
in his keeping, after a trial which no Englishman would 
think complete for his countrymen, with a haste which 
her traducers will confuse with a fear lest disease might 
snatch her victim from vindictive justice? That 
memory will outlive all the instances that the harshest 
critics can collect of atrocities committed by the Boers. 
Is it a pleasant thing again for England to have it 
remembered of her that she invited such men as Vilonel 
to join her army and share any plunder that might be 
going? How does this act present itself to that public 
opinion in South Africa which will take a lasting 
and vivid impression of British policy from this 
war? These men take up arms against their 
country. They make common cause with the invaders. 
And the British army is glad to accept them as allies, 
whilst British Ministers actually hold up their conduct to 
the admiration of the world. Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, 
wishes it to be known and remembered that we could 
not beat the Boers [without using their own deserters ; 
that in our eyes Vilonel is a much finer man than 
Delarey or De Wet, and that it is the object of British 
policy to turn every Dutchman in South Africa into a 
Vilonel, and to expel from it every man who de- 
termines to remain a Delarey. How many of them 
really believe that it is a much finer thing to accept 
the pay of an invader as a mercenary fighting against 
your country, than to suffer all that misery, 
fatigue, want, and danger can bring upon you in 
a homeless struggle for your country’s freedom? 
Are men like Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, and 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton really proud that England’s name 
is publicly associated with the doctrine that 
an invader is not discredited by using the most 
squalid of human tools? Is it a pleasant thing, again, 
for England to have it remembered of her that she sold 
the farms of men who would not surrender to pay for 
the maintenance of women and children whose homes 
her soldiers had burnt? We cannot believe that such 
tactics are spoken of by any Englishman without shame. 
Do the supporters of the Government, liberal or conser 
vative, really approve of them? Yet all these matters are 
of infinite importance. They are not done in some corner 
shielded from foreign eyes. They are known to all 
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the world, for they are proclaimed ‘and [defended by 
our Ministers. What is most striking about them is 
not that they are brutal, or unjust, or unwise, but that 
they are unspeakably mean. And meanness is the one 
thing no nation can forgive in a policy which is meant to 
win for that nation the respect of its enemies. That 
is why a very genuine political significance attaches 
to the criticisms made the last few days by the 
Liberal Leader with the help of Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Bryce on the Government’s methods. Those methods 
are loading the British name in South Africa with a 
weight of odious traditions and memories infinitely 
more to be dreaded than defeat. It is the accumulation 
of these un-English notions that lies so heavily on 
our policy in South Africa. Is it not possible 
for Englishmen who approve the war and conquest to 
use their influence to release our policy and name from 
this web of mean and squalid methods? The Govern- 
ment are susceptible to the moral pressure of their 
followers, for they have shown themselves susceptible 
to the moral pressure of their opponents. If a few of 
such men would only look at these problems for one 
moment in the spirit which three years ago was the 
spirit of all Englishmen, these practices would not last 
an hour. Are they going to leave to Liberals, not 
merely a monopoly of nationalist sentiment, but a 
monopoly of the normal sentiments of manly and 
generous natures? If they do they will help to fasten 
on the nation memories and associations that all Eng- 
land will one day long to shake off like a bad and 
haunting dream. 





CAN MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT CONTRACT 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT ? 


N the debate last week on the Liberal motion for 
an inquiry into War Office contracts Mr. Edmund 
Robertson drew attention to the participation of 
members of Parliament in this sort of business, 
and questioned its legality in a particular case. 
From the answers of the Financial Secretary himself 
Mr. Robertson showed ‘‘that a number of gentlemen 
undertook, as part of the original contract made with 
Bergl, that they would promote and incorporate a 
company to carry out that contract.” And ‘one of 
these gentlemen was Mr. Stroyan, a member of this 
House.” Now what, asked Mr. Robertson, are the 
statutory obligations of members in this respect ? An 
Act of Parliament, the 22nd of George III., says that if 
any member directly or indirectly enters into any con- 
tract with any public Department then his seat is 
void. Unfortunately, although the intention of the Act 
is perfectly obvious it is somewhat difficult of construc- 
tion, owing to an exception in favour of certain com- 
panies, which, however, need not and we think should 
not be taken to cover limited liability companies. Mr. 
Robertson does not put the case higher than this, 
that the transaction above referred to raises a case of 
doubt as to whether Mr. Stroyan has not brought him- 
self, inadvertently no doubt, within the four corners of 
this statute. ‘‘If the hon. gentleman was one of the 
promoters who undertook to form this company, and if 
in consequence of that undertaking the contract was 
given to Bergl, then the syndicate of which he was a 


member were the principals of Bergl, and he is in 
the position described in the statute of George III.” 
The same question was raised a year ago in connection 
with the Colonial Secretary and Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain ; and it is still unsettled, and we are actually faced 
by the assertion of Ministers that they have a right to 
invest and to retain investments in companies con- 
tracting with their Government and even with the Depart- 
ments over which they preside! It would be an equally 
extraordinary thing if the Courts of Law were to decide 
that what disqualifies a man for public bodies, as partner 
in a firm, does not disqualify him for such bodies asa | 
promoter or director of a company similarly interested 
in public contracts. 

Our readers will remember that a year ago we 
examined very carefully in these columns some 
of the statutes bearing upon this subject, relating 
to Parliament and other public bodies. Municipal 
councils, beginning with Manchester, have shown that 
they are fully alive to the seriousness and magnitude 
of the dangers with which colourable evasions of the 
law, made easy by the Companies Acts, threaten 
public morality, and produce in the public mind a 
feeling of insecurity very prejudicial to municipal 
enterprise. | 

Curiously enough the last time that these dangers 
were fully discussed was at the close of a war which 
presents many remarkable analogies to that which is 
still raging in South Africa. On the defeat of Lord 
North a reform Ministry came into power; and, with a 
keen recollection of the long course of public corrup- 
tion in connection with public contracts which had 
popularised the American war in the House of Com- 
mons, they promptly introduced a bill for the suppres- 
sion of these abuses. That bill became the Act of which 
Mr. Robertson spoke, and several interesting debates— 
of which the record is only too meagre—took place before 
it was finally passed into law. To one of these debates we 
should like to refer, because two eminent judges spoke 
whose observations must carry great weight even at 
the present time in the courts of law. The first of 
these was Lord Mansfield, who argued against the bill 
on the ground that it did not distinguish between 
Ministers and private Members of Parliament. A 
noble lord, he said, had assigned a new reason why 
the bill ought to pass, and that was ‘‘that no man 
ought to be allowed to contract with himself.” 

“It so happened that this reason did not apply. Ifa 

Minister himself held a contract, the Minister would be 
criminal. The right hand ought not to contract with the 


left. But the Minister and Member of Parliament were 
persons totally distinct.” 


Lord Mansfield was followed by Lord Camden, of 
whose powerful speech in support of the bill we fortu- 
nately possess a fairly good report. Lord Mansfield 
had said that Members of Parliament made very desir- 
able contractors because ot their character and opu- 
lence; and the Lord Chancellor (who also opposed 
the bill!) had denied that the possession or anticipation 
of contracts could’ exert any influence upon the Parlia- 
mentary conduct of members. It is always a little 
difficult for statesmen of average timidity to know what 
to say when unprincipled conduct is defended by testi- 
monials to character and hot asseverations of personal 
innocence. Such arguments have to be entertained 
delicately, because, as Lord Camden putit, ‘‘ assertion 
would bear the appearance of accusation.” 


It is no 
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doubt better ceteris paribus for the country to contract 
with men of substance than with men of straw. But 
are other things equal ? 
“The number of public contractors was well-known. 
. « He believed many of them were worthy, honest 
men; but it was the general principle of temptation 
against which this bill was intended to militate, because 
the means offered or held out of amassing within a few 
years a princely fortune—a fortune ample enough to 
exceed in opulence that of a modern nabob—were 
sufficient, considering the forcible impressions made by 
a man’s family and friends, to stagger the most firm and 
decided characters.” 


Lord Camden was not reassured by the accounts 
given of the opulence of the whole body of Parlia- 
mentary contractors. He had himself seen so many 
instances of corruption in Parliament within the last 
twenty years while in and out of office that he had long 
since perceived the necessity of putting a stop to it. 
And the hope of contributing to the extirpation of this 
evil had been ‘‘ one of the prime inducements” to his 
taking part in the Rockingham Administration. 

The Cecils have revived the memories of Lord 
North. But the turn of Lord Camden has not yet come. 
The country may have reached the point of 1779 or 
1780. It will have to wait a year or two longer for the 
triumph of liberty abroad and the inauguration of 
reforms at home. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND ‘‘ COUNTERVAILING” 
DUTIES. 


ISTORY has a playful way of repeating itself in 
order that Mr. Chamberlain may contradict 
himself. On August 4, 1880, a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons reported that British refineries 
and colonial sugar plantations had been seriously 
injured by foreign bounties on the exportation of 
sugar, and advised the Government (1) to invite other 
Powers to a conference, and (2) to readjust its own 
commercial treaties with a view to inflicting counter- 
vailing duties on countries which persisted in 
supplying us with sugar below the natural market 
price. Fortunately, between the appointment of the 
Committee and its report the Ministry of Lord Beacons- 
field had made way for the Ministry of Mr. Gladstone, 
and a vehement free trader had taken his seat in the 
new Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade. Mr. 
Chamberlain lost no time in setting to work on the 
sugar question. Mr. T. H. Farrer (afterwards Lord 
Farrer) was then Permanent Under-Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, and was instructed to prepare 
memoranda on the subject. The Protectionists 
were very active. Three bodies calling themselves 
the Workmen’s Committee, the Sugar Refiners’ 
Committee, and the West India Committee, 
made representations to the Government asking that 
the recommendations of the majority report should be 
adopted, and the Workmen’s Committee urged in 
addition that a countervailing duty should immediately 
be imposed on all bounty-fed sugar. Mr. Chamberlain 
replied that the whole subject was being considered, 
‘but that the objections to countervailing duties were 
so great that the Government could not entertain the 
consideration of them.”* In December, 1880, the 





* See “ Copy of Memorandum on the Correspondence in Rela- 
tion to the Saser Bounties” (Mr. Chamberlain), return of 
August 24, 1881. 422, page I. 





British Government communicated with the principal 
bounty-giving and sugar-producing countries—France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium and Holland—with a 
view to suppressing or limiting the bounties. In 
February, 1881, the French Government replied that it 
was ready to join in a conference, ‘‘ upon the condition 
that each nation should state beforehand its willingness 
to unite in any measures to suppress bounties on the 
exportation of sugar, raw or refined; such mea- 
sures to include the restrictions necessary to annul 
the advantages derived from these bounties on 
importation into the countries where the boun- 
ties were abolished.” Her Majesty’s Government 
‘*thereupon”’—to quote the words of the Board of 
Tradememorandum—‘“‘expressed to the French Govern- 
ment their conviction of the impolicy of prohibiting or 
restricting importation by protective or countervailing 
duties ; but stated their willingness to consider other 
measures.” This attitude of the Government of 1880 
may well be contrasted with that of the Government of 
1901-1902. The former, pressed by the report of a 
Select Committee and a powerful agitation, agreed to 
enter into a conference on the express condition that no 
‘* countervailing or protective duties ’—the epithets are 
practically indistinguishable—should be imposed. The 
latter without public pressure has summoned an inter- 
national conference, and has forced upon the other 
Powers by threats of retaliation a policy of counter- 
vailing duties. After some further correspondence, in 
May, 1881, the proposal for a conference was dropped. 
But in August of the same year Mr. Chamberlain 
thought, as we have seen, that the views of the Govern- 
ment and of the Board of Trade, which had only 
appeared in scattered passages of the correspondence, 
ought to be recapitulated, and an authoritative state- 
ment issued of ‘‘the principles on which the Govern- 
ment has acted.” Mr. Gerald Balfour tells us that the 
new sugar convention, by which the British Govern- 
ment has committed itself to countervailing duties 
on sugar, is a great triumph for Free Trade. Let 
us see, then, how Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ return” of 
1881 stated the principles on which his Government 
and his department acted with regard to precisely the 
same problem when the very same ‘‘ remedy” was 
proposed : 


1. Mr. Chamberlain held that the effect of the 
bounties had been to cheapen the price of sugar to 
consumers in Great Britain. ‘‘ As the policy of this 
country has been for many years to prefer the large 
consuming interests of the whole community to the 
small producing interest of any single class, the 
Government was not prepared to recommend any re- 
monstrance to foreign Governments regarding their 
bounties, on the ground of alleged injury to the trading 
interests of this country.” 


2. At the same time the Government was willing to 
co-operate in a conference with a view to the establish- 
ment of a policy of complete free trade, ‘‘ believing that 
in the long run absolute non-interference with trade, 
whether by bounties or protective duties, is the system 
most conducive to general prosperity.” It was 
accordingly ready to use all reasonable means for the 
promotion of free trade ‘‘ even in a case like the present, 
where the immediate effect of the bounties is to benefit 
this country at the expense of other nations.” 


3. The Government of 1880-5, therefore, was not 
merely opposed to countervailing duties, but against 
even threatening to impose them. They refused to 
adopt a policy of ‘‘ bluff.” Mr. Chamberlain thought 
it worth while, in answer to the Workmen’s Committee, 
to explain ‘‘ che general objection to such duties.” 


(2) No exception has hitherto been made to ‘‘ the 
general principle which governs the financial policy of 
this country, that the Government shall not interfere 
with the course of trade either by giving bounties or 
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by imposing duties.” It is impossible fora Free Trade 
country to neutralise differential railway rates and 
other subtle forms of Protection adopted abroad. 

(2) ‘* Protective duties in foreign countries are even 
more injurious to the interests of this country than 
bounties, since they operate no less than bounties to 
the disadvantage of our producers, whilst unlike 
bounties they confer.no benefit on our consumers. If 
duties are to be imposed to counteract foreign bounties, 
a fortior’ ought they to be imposed to counteract foreign 
protective duties. To impose countervailing duties 
in order to neutralise the indirect bounties would, 
therefore, be to take the first step in reversing that 
Free Trade policy which was adopted on the clearest 
grounds of argument, and has conferred immense 
advantages on the industrial classes of this country.” 
Yet Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues have acted in com- 
plete defiance of the principle which Mr. Chamberlain 
stated so admirably in the words above quoted. They 
have taken ‘‘ the first step.” 

(c) There is really no such thing as a ‘‘counter- 
vailing ”’ duty—z.e., a duty which just neutralises a 
foreign bounty and nomore. Bounties differ not only in 
different countries, but in different seasons, times, and 
circumstances in the same country, on different quanti- 
ties of the raw material and almost on every parcel of 
sugar. ‘‘The only suggestion which has been made 
on the part of the complainants is that the duty should 
be large enough to cover the bounty. Such a duty 
would be alleged by foreigners to be, and would 
probably in most cases be, more than the bounty, and 
in that case would be not merely a countervailing but 
a protective duty.” 

In this article I have only recapitulated the prin- 
cipal arguments contained in the able memorandum 
which, as has been said, was prepared in 1881 under the 
directions of Mr. Chamberlain. But as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s recent speeches might almost lead one to sup- 
pose that he has boxed the economic compass since 
1881, I may draw attention to another passage. On 
pages 5 and 6 of Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ return,” a neat 
description will be found of the conflict of interests with 
regard to sugar prices: 

“Tt is the interest of the sugar consuming public to have 
raw and refined sugar cheap ; it is the interest of the English 
sugar refiners to have raw sugar cheap and refined sugar 


dear ; and it is the interest of the West India sugar growers 
to have raw sugar dear.” 


In other words, there is an absolute conflict between 
the West Indian sugar planters, a small class of a 
few hundred landlords (many of them absentees), 
and the consumers of Great Britain—some forty 
millions. In 1881 Mr. Chamberlain was briefed to 
defend the forty millions. In t902 he seems 
to have been retained on behalf of the sugar 
planters. It may be added that in 1881 the annual 
burden of countervailing duties on sugar which would 
have been imposed on the inhabitants of Great Britain 
—calculating the duty at only a farthing in the pound — 
was put at about 3} millions by the experts of the 
Board of Trade. The annual consumption per head is 
now greater by a third, and the population has 
increased enormously. It would therefore seem that 
the five or six millions which has been suggested by 
the secretary of the Cobden Club as the probable cost 
to this country of the new sugar convention is a very 
moderate calculation indeed. If Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Farrer were right in 1881 that the most important 
interest is the interest of the consuming public, and 
that this interest “is in the long run and on the whole 
entirely consistent with the aggregate producing 
interest of the country,” then it follows that the Sugar 
Convention, committing Great Britain to the principle 
of countervailing or retaliatory duties, which has just 
been signed by our representatives, is a grave and 
disastrous innovation in fiscal policy. 
F. W. H, 


A SERMON ON CHEAPNESS, 


T is really time that the absurd pretence of the vices 
to be romantic were given up. Ever since the 
time of Byron there has been vague and foolish concep- 
tion clinging to all men’s minds that there is some con- 
nection between lawlessness and poetry, between 
orderly images and disorderly acts. A thousand 
instances might be given to show the shallowness of 
this idea. For instance, blasphemy has been regarded 
as something bold and splendid, as if the very essence of 
blasphemy were not the commonplace. It is the very 
definition of profanity that it thinks and speaks of certain 
things prosaically, which other men think and speak of 
poetically. It is thus a defeat of the imagination, and 
a volume full of the wildest pictures and most 
impious jests remains in its essential character a piece 
of poor literalism, a humdrum affair. The same general 
truth might be pursued through all the Ten Command- 
ments. Murder, for instance, is quite overrated, zsthe- 
tically. Iam assured by persons on whose judgment 
I rely, and whose experience has, presumably, been 
wide, that the feelings of a murderer are of a quite futile 
character. What could bestupider than kicking to pieces, 
likeachild, a machine you know nothing about, the variety 
and ingenuity of which should keep any imaginative 
person watching it delightedly day and night? Say we 
are acquainted with such a human machine; let us say, 
a rich uncle. A human engine is inexhaustible in its 
possibilities ; however long and unrewarding has been 
our knowledge of the avuncular machine, we never 
know that the very moment that we lift the assassin’s 
knife the machine is not about to grind forth some 
exquisite epigram which it would make life worth living 
to hear, or even, by some spasm of internal clockwork, 
produce a cheque. To kill him is clearly prosaic. 
Alive, he is a miracle; dead, he is merely a débris, a 
débris of unpleasant gore and quite inappropriate and 
old-fashioned clothes. Objection is sometimes brought 
against the absolute legal and medical doctrine that life 
should under all circumstances and at all costs be kept 
burning. It may or may not be moral and humane, 
but there can be no doubt of its impressiveness as a 
purely poetical ideal. It is the desire, so natural in an 
imaginative man of science, to preserve the only thing 
that can really be of any interest to anyone. 

I have taken these two instances, as the first that 
come to hand, of the general fact of the mean and 
matter-of-fact character of the vices, the wild and 
thrilling character of the virtues. Many other examples 
might be taken of the raptures and roses of virtue, the 
lilies and languors of vice. But an example, stronger 
both in its truth and in its unfamiliarity than any other, 
chiefly occupies my mind. Of all the conventional 
virtues there is none that is so completely despised by 
the zxsthetic and Bohemian philosophers as economy. 
It is represented as the very meanest of human 
standards, a merit for cowards and greasy burgesses, 
a thing that is even base when it is a virtue and dull 
when it is avice. But in truth there is no quality so 
truly romantic as economy. 

Economy is essentially imaginative because it is a 
realisation of the value of everything. The real objec- 
tion to murder, zsthetically speaking, is that it is un- 
economical. It is a failure in efficiency (I want to 
write that word down and look at it) to waste a whole 
man in order to procure a momentary emotion which is 
often disappointing. And the real objection to waste is 
that all waste is a kind of murder, a merely negative and 
destructive thing, the obliteration of something which 
we can neither value nor understand. We slay an 


uncle because we do not realise the strange dumb 
poetry of an uncle ; we fling away a penny because we 
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cannot realise the gorgeous possibilities of a penny. 
I have murdered many pennies, many trusting half- 
crowns, in my life. For let it be clearly under- 
stood that I do not maintain for a moment that 
this poetry of economy is an easy thing for any 
of us to keep up. We tend to forget the poetry 
of pennies just as we tend to forget the poetry or 
skies and woods and great buildings, because we see 
them so often. In practice it is most difficult to be the 
Economic Man. We have all heard of the clergyman 
who spoke in defence of teetotalism, saying that for 
twenty years he had tried-to teach drunkards to drink 
moderately, and had never once succeeded. The re- 
porters, with unintentional kindness, described him as 
having said that for twenty years he had tried to drink 
moderately and had never once succeeded. So it is 
with this great question of economy. For along period 
(perhaps more than sixty years) the writer of the present 
article has tried to be economical and has never once 
succeeded. But I impute this entirely to a lack of true 
poetry in myself. I do not for a moment dream of 
shielding myself behind so transparent and canting a plea 
as the notion that there is anything artistic or romantic 
in being extravagant. The man who does not look at 
his change is no true poet. To give away a penny 
deliberately is indeed one of the highest triumphs of 
imagination : it means that the giver can realise the 
meaning of the existence of some ragged family herded 
in the lairs of East London. But to throw away a 
penny is sheer lack of imagination; it means that 
the giver cannot realise even the meaning of 
a penny. It means that he forgets the first and 
most thrilling of all the lessons of the universe, the 
lessons of every seed and germ, the lesson of the in- 
finite and terrible power that may be found in small 
things. The French, the most poetical of all peoples, 
are also the most economical. The English working 
man, with his sterling, solid common sense, throws away 
every rag and bone that does not appear to him useful 
at the first glance ; the French cottager turns those rags 
and bones into exquisite and civilised dishes. Economy 
is only another name for universalism; the true poet 
regards every earthly object as having some value and 
secret utility—with the possible exception ofa dust-cart. 
The old romance of life was held to consist in expense 
—in the jewels and perfumes of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” 
in the cushions and cigars of Ouida. The newer and 
truer romance will be the romance of cheapness. It 
will address itself to the truly imaginative task of 
realising what is the real worth (a worth running into 
millions) of the penny cup of coffee to the tired pedes- 
trian at midnight or the pennyworth of tobacco to the 
poor man in his half-hour holiday. It will celebrate 
the cheapness of ecstacy. 

My bosom friend the Pessimist and I were standing 
outside a small toy shop, glueing our noses to the glass, 
when the long silence was broken by my remarking on 
the beauty of a solid stick of blue chalk, which was 
offered for sale (in some tempest of generosity) for a 
halfpenny. ‘‘ Have you considered,” I asked, “‘ all that 
this stick of blue chalk means? For a halfpenny I am 
possessed of it. I go home at night under the stars, 
between dark walls and through mazy streets. I shall 
be free to write upon those walls beautiful or stern 
sentiments, arraigning the powers of the earth, and 
write them in the very colour of heaven. At home I 
may beguile the evening in a thousand innocent 
sports, designing barbaric patterns upon the new 
table-cloth, drawing dreamy and ideal landscapes upon 
the note-paper, decorating my own person in the 
manner of our British predecessors, sketching strange 
and ideal adventures for strange and ideal characters. 
And all this blue river of dreams is loosened by a half- 
penny.” 

The Pessimist replied, in his sad, stern way, 
‘*Drivel. It is only the blue chalk you buy for a half- 
penny. You do not buy the stars for a halfpenny ; 





you do not buy the streets for a halfpenny; you do 
not buy your dreams or your love of drawing or your 
tastes and imaginations for a halfpenny.” 


‘*True,” I replied. ‘‘ The stars and the dreams 
and myself are cheaper than chalk: for I bought them 
for nothing.” 

He burst into tears and became immediately con- 
vinced of the basis of true religion. For our very word 
for God means Economy: is not improvidence the 
opposite of Providence ? 

G. K..¢. 





THE UNIVERSITY BOATRACE. 


HE result of Saturday’s boatrace was fully anti- 
cipated by all those who had followed the crews 
through their final stage of practice ; but although no 
such exciting struggle as took place last year was 
looked for, only the most sanguine supporters of Cam- 
bridge expected to see a procession for more than three 
miles. The race can be described in a very few words. 
Cambridge began to gain almost from the moment 
the pistol was fired, and drew clear after about 
four minutes’ rowing. Without slowing down 
their rate of stroke to any great extent, they 
increased their advantage to two and a half lengths 
by the time they reached Hammersmith Bridge, and 
passed the winning-post at Mortlake five lengths in 
front of their opponents. Oxford at no time were dan- 
gerous rivals, in spite of the fact that their coxswain 
(Maclagan) took a very much better course than Was- 
brough. The winners’ time to Hammersmith Bridge 
was 7 min. 20 sec., and for the whole course 19 min. 
10 sec., and this performance alone marks them as a 
very fast crew. On only two occasions, namely, in 
1893 and in 1900, has the course been covered in less 
than 19 min., and the conditions prevailing on Satur- 
day last were not favourable to any record-breaking, 
for there was a light south-westerly wind against the 
crews at the start and in Corney Reach, and the tide 
was only a moderately fast one. 

Both boat clubs started serious practice last term 
with the identical crews that represented them in the 
race, with the exception that Edwards-Moss and 
Thomas in the Cambridge boat exchanged places some 
three weeks ago. Messrs. Bourne, W. A. L. Fletcher, and 
H. Gold coached the Oxonians, and had to deal with a 
strong but rough lot cf oarsmen, several of whom had 
no experience of first-class rowing. Mr. Payne and 
Mr. Dudley Ward, on the other hand, to whom Taylor 
entrusted the coaching of his crew, were looking after 
eight men who had already proved their worth in other 
winning crews. Five of these were Etonians, but at the 
beginning of practice there was none of that uniformity 
of style that might have been expected from old pupils 
of Mr. R.S. de Haviland. Mr. Payne, however, did 
his work well, for when he handed over the coaching 
duties to Mr. Dudley Ward he had turned out a crew 
the reverse of backward, whose excellent leg work gave 
them great pace. They were then deficient in body 
swing, and though they subsequently improved in this 
respect, they achieved success in spite of their body 
form and not because of it. No amount of coaching could 
have made their forward swing much longer than it was, 
for the crew included several long-armed men with whom 
swinging has never been a strong point, and Nelson, 
at stroke, could not himself row long enough to make 
the men behind feel the necessity for reaching really far 
forward. It must not be thought from what has just 
been said that they were anything but a very fine crew ; 
but the crew has not yet rowed with which no fault of 
any kind could be found. The good points of this 
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year’s Cambridge rowing were especially noticeable 
when the rival crews were seen together, for it was 
just that quality to which the winners owed their success 
that was so markedly absent from the Oxford boat. 
Some years ago, when Cambridge rowing was at a very 
low ebb, it was said by some people that the sluggish 
waters of the Cam effectually prevented any crew 
that practised on it from attaining that life and 
smartness which is essential to good rowing, and was 
then seldom deficient in Oxford crews. Others urged 
that the Cam was being made responsible for the 
results of bad coaching, and this view was fully proved 
to be the correct one by the success that followed Mr. 
W. A. L. Fletcher’s teaching in 1898 and 1899, and 
has been still further exemplified this year. The 
Cantabs were quick in covering their blades at the 
beginning of the stroke, and applied their splendid leg 
drive when they were full forward without any pause. 
The consequence was that their boat was never seen 
to check its way between the strokes, and they were 
enabled to row ata fast rate of stroke with apparent 
ease. 

The Oxford rowing formed a striking contrast in 
these respects. The blades were slow in taking the 
water, and though the forward swing was a long one, 
it was not made full use of, for the oars did not enter 
the water at the furthest point to which they reached. 
As a result of this, the boat did not travel steadily 
between the strokes, but checked her way, being picked 
up while the oars were in the water and dropped 
down further on as soon as they left it. Moreover, the 
lack of life and smartness was felt when a fast rate of 
stroke was attempted, and Huntley never succeeded in 
making his crew row at a racing pace for more than a 
short distance. Inthe race itself this fact was most 
noticeable, for the Cambridge crew, even when they 
held a good lead and were presumably taking matters 
comparatively easily, were seen to be rowing a faster 
stroke than their outpaced opponents. This came as 
no surprise to those who had watched the crews at 
work during the previous week, or to those who had 
rowed in scratch eights against them, for it was even 
then evident that Nelson could send his crew along at 
quite two strokes a minute faster than Huntley was 
able to do, and this in itself was almost sufficient to 
account for the difference in the pace of the two crews. 
It is not to be understood that a fast rate of stroke is 
advocated for such a long course as that from Putney 
to Mortlake, but a rate of thirty-one to the minute, 
which was adhered to by Oxford for almost the entire 
distance on Saturday, cannot be regarded as a suitable 
pace for a crew rowing a stern chase. 

The actual boats used in the race were very dissimilar 
in design, the Cambridge craft, built by Sims, being 
62 ft. long, and of the type that has found favour for 
many years past, while the Oxonians rowed in a 55 ft. 
boat, designed by Dr. Warre for their last year’s 
crew. A great deal has been said of the disadvantages 
under which Oxford laboured in rowing in such a ship, 
and it must be admitted that they were underboated. 
When she carried last year’s crew, the Brocas boat 
seemed to be too small, and this year she was 
carrying some three or four stone more than she 
was on that occasion. Moreover, the boat was weak 
as a result of two seasons’ wear and tear, and, I 
believe, actually weighed about fifty pounds more than 
the one used by the Cantabs. Unfortunately, the races 
of 1901 and 1902 have done nothing to solve the 
question as to which is the better type of craft. It 
would not be fair to judge the merits of Dr. Warre’s 
design on what was seen on Saturday, for although 
this year’s crew did not succeed in getting much pace 
out of their boat, it must be ascribed more to their own 
rowing than to any defect in the lines of the ship 
that carried them, if it is borne in mind that last 
year’s Oxford crew, in the very same boat, showed 
a great turn of speed. Even if it be granted that the 


longer boat is the better, it is extremely improbable 
that the Oxonians would have made any better showing 
in a 62 ft. ship, for their watermanship would not have 
proved of a high enough order to enable them to “sit” 
and balance it, whereas their own short, broad craft 
gave them a good chance to use their full weight and 
strength. 

The Oxford boat was fitted with a rowlock invented 
by Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher, which, while retaining the 
fixed sill and pulling thowl of the ordinary fixed row- 
lock, brought into play the advantage of a swivel by 
having a swinging stopping thowl. It thus happily 
combines the advantages of the swivel and fixed row 
locks without carrying with it the bad points of the 
former. 

R. B. ETHERINGTON-SMITH. 





DIALOGUE WITH A GUEST. 


C’est ma Jeunesse qui s’en va. 
Adieu! gente et belle compagne— 

Oncques ne suis moins gai pour ¢a 

(C'est ma Jeunesse qui s’en va) 

Et lon-lon-laire, et lon-lon-la 
Peut-étre perds ; peut-étre gagne. 

C'est ma Jeunesse qui s’en va. 


(From the Author's MSS. in the library of the Abbey of Thelema. 


Ecometipssissimus : Well, Youth, I see you are 
about to leave me, and since it is in the terms of your 
service by no means to exceed a certain period in my 
house, I must make up my mind to bid you farewell. 

YouTtu: Indeed, I would stay if I could; but the 
matter lies as you know in the hands of my Master, and 
I may not stay. 

Ec.: I trust, dear Youth, that you have found 
everything comfortable while you were my guest, that 
the air has suited you and the company ? 

Youtu: Thank you, I have never enjoyed a visit 
more ; you may say that I have been most unusually 
happy. 

Ec.: Then let me ring for the servant to bring 
down your things. 

Youtu: Thank you, I have brought them down 
already—see, they are here. I have but two, one a very 
large bag and this other small one. 

Ec.: Why, you have not locked the small one! 
See, it gapes ! 

Youtu (somewhat embarrassed) : My dear Host... 
The factis ... . I usually put it off till the end of my 
visits .... but the fact is... . to tell the truth, 
my luggage is of two kinds. 

Ec. : I do not see why that need so greatly confuse 

ou. 
“ YouTu (s¢‘l/ more embarrassed): But you see—the 
fact is—I stay with people so long that—well, that very 
often they forget which things are mine and which be- 
long to the house. .... And—well, the fact is that I 
have to take away with me a number of things which 

. . . which, in a word, you may very possibly have 
thought your own. 

Ec. (coldly): Oh! 


Youtu (eagerly): Pray do not think the worse of 
me—you know how strict are my orders. 

Ec. (sadly): Yes, I know; you will plead that 
Master of yours, and no doubt you are right. . . 
But tell me, Youth, what are those things ? 

Youtu: They fill this big bag. But I am not so 
ungracious as you think. See, in this little bag, which 
I have purposely left open, are a number of things 
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properly mine, yet of which I am allowed to make gifts 
—you shall choose among them, or, if you will, you 
shall have them all. 

Ec.: Well, first tell me what you have packed in 
the big bag and mean to take away. 

YoutH: I will open it and let you see. 
unlocks it and pulls the things out.) 
rather familiar. 

Ec.: Oh! Youth! Youth! Must you take away 
all of these ? Why, you are taking away, as it were, 
my very self! Here is the love of women, as deep and 
changeable as an opal; and kere is carelessness that 
looks like a shower of pearls. And here I see—oh! 
Youth, for shame !—you are taking away that silken 
stuff which used to wrap up the whole and which you 
once told me had no name, but which lent to every- 
thing it held plenitude and satisfaction. Without it 
surely pleasures are not all themselves. Leave me that 
at least. 

Youtu: No, I must take it, for it is not yours, 
though from courtesy I forbore to tell you so till now. 
These also go: Facility, the ointment; Sleep, the 
drug; Full Laughter that tolerated all follies. It was 
the only musical thing in the house. And I must take 
—yes, I fear I must take Verse. 

Ec.: Then there is nothing left! 

Youtu: Oh! yes! See this little open bag which 
you may choose from! Feel it ! 

Ec. (lifting it): Certainly it is very heavy, but it 
rattles and is uncertain. 

Youtu: That is because it is made up of divers 
things having no similarity; and you may take all or 
leave all, or choose as you will. Here (holding up a 
clout) is Ambition : Will you have that? .. . 

Ec. (doubtfully): I cannot tell... . It has been 
mine and yet . . . without those other things... . 

Youtu (cheerfully): Very well, I will leave it on 
appro. You shall decide on it a few years hence. 
Then, here is the perfume Pride. Will you have 
that ? 

Ec. : No; I will have none of it. It is false and 
corrupt, and only yesterday I was for throwing it out of 
window to sweeten the air in my room. 

Youtu: So far you have chosen well; now pray 
choose more. 

Ec. : I will have this—and this—and this. I will 
take Health (¢akes it out of the bag), not that it is much 
use to me without those other things, but I have 
grown used to it. Then I will take this (¢akes out 
a plain steel purse and chain), which is the tradition of my 
family, and which I desire to leave to my son. I must 
have it cleaned. Then I will take this (pulls out a 
trinket), which is the Sense of Form and Colour. I am 
told it is of less value later on, but it is a pleasant 
ornament. . . . And so, Youth, good-bye. 

YoutH (with a mysterious smile) : Wait—I have 
something else for you (he feels in his ticket pocket) ; 
no less a thing (he feels again in his watch pocket) than 
(he looks a trifle anxious and feels in his waistcoat 
pockets) a promise from my Master, signed and sealed, 
to give you back all I take and more in Immor- 
tality! (He feels in his handkerchief pocket.) 

Ec. : Oh! Youth! 

Youtu (still feeling) : Do not thank me! It is my 
Master you should thank. (/yvowns.) Dear me! I 
hope I have not lost it! (feels in his trousers pockets.) 

Ec. (loudly): Lost it! 

Youtu (fettishly): I did not say I had lost it! I 
said I hoped I had not (feels in his great coat 
pocket, and pulls out an envelope). Ah! Here it is! 
(Hits face clouds over.) No, that is the message to Mrs. 
George, telling her the time has come to get a wig. 

(hopelessly): Do you know I am afraid I have 
lost it! I am really very sorry—I can’t wait. Good- 
bye. (He goes off.) . 

Ec. : Well, of all the —— ! 


(He 
I fear they are 


PANURGE. 


FROM ABROAD. 


FRENCH TRADE AND SAVINGS DURING THE 
YEAR gor. 


F the historians of the future are obliged to extend 
their investigations to commercial, industrial, and 
financial questions, as everything leads one to suppose, 
the account of the year which has just closed will offer 
them a curious problem of political economy. In a 
preceding article we have shown that the business 
world had gone through a crisis in 1go1 : the rates of 
exchange had declined ; there were important reduc- 
tions in the yield of taxes ; the large financial establish- 
ments showed a serious diminution in their activity. 
It would then be quite natural and logical to expect to 
find the same complaints amongst tradesmen and 
mutualistes, to point out a fall in the value of our inter- 
national exchanges, in the statistics of the “ Sociétés 
de Secours Mutuels” (friendly societies) and the 
‘*Caisses d’Epargne” (savings banks). We should 
like to ascertain if these reasonable anticipations have 
been realised.* 

Let us point out, first of all, that if the receipts of 
our railways show a diminution in value of 51 millions 
compared with the exceptional period of 1900, the year 
of the Exhibition, they show an increase of about 30 
millions on the receipts of 1899, the last normal year. 

During 1001 our railroads continued to progress 
rapidly, the yearly average of passengers having 
risen from 288 millions, which was the figure from 
1890 to 1894, to 375 for the years 1895 to 1899; 
that of goods from 96 millions of tons for the period 
1890-1894 to 109 millions of tons for that of 1895 to 
1899. We find also that our exterior exchanges con- 
tinued to increase steadily during 1901. The imports 
and exports that in 1891 had reached 8,338 millions 
had fallen below this figure during the following seven 
years, in consequence of the economical policy of the 
Customs duties adopted in 1892. It is only since the 
year 1899 that they have again reached and exceeded 
this figure, in spite of the considerable sacrifices made 
by the country for the sake of its colonial development. 
In 1901 our international exchanges came near to nine 
thousand millions of francs (exactly 8,880,700,000 
francs).t 

We will not be satisfied with these general figures, 
but will analyse rapidly the table drawn up by the 
Administration of the Customs. In the imports, first 
of all, by the side of an important diminution of manu- 
factured articles (exactly 145 millions) we find an 
increase of g1 millions for the imports of raw materials 
which are necessary for manufactures. Out of seven- 
teen categories, 5 only show a decrease on the average 
for the last four years. In all the others there is arise, 


and an important one. 
Difference with the 


Raw Materials. aero with average of the 

_— last four years. 
Timber sak — 6millions9 ...... + 3millions 7 
India rubber ~ I 3 Oe acbvan + 9 e 2 
Pit coal — 19 —— ape + 122 » 
Ore ... + 2 : saves + 7 ‘ 6 
Antlers > = es eee + 12 4 
Wood paste... + 8 ee + 16 . 8 
Oil Seed + 15 se © senso + 46 > 
Cotton + 25 as ene + 74 “ 8 
Silks ... + 43 a oe + II - 7 
+ 133 oe OR. Stee + 153 so 


Wools 





* The figures that we quote are borrowed from the Zcono- 
miste Francaise of February 1, 1902, from the Bulletin of the 
“ Office du Travail” of January and February, 1902, and froma 
study of M. Alfred Neymarck, the well-known economist: “La 
France se ruine t’elle?” 


+ This fall in the total figure of our commerce since i891 is 
owing to the steady decrease of the imports. 
much less serious than that of 1882-1885. 


This crisis was 
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As for exports, we notice insufficient progress for 
articles of food, but a distinct rise in manufactured 
articles ; in fact, their figure exceeds that of 1901 by 
23 millions 3. Out of seventeen categories seven only 
show a decrease, if we compare them with the average 
of the last four years, and we must also acknowledge 
that two of these categories—ready-made clothes for 
women and woollen tissues—are on the increase com- 
pared with the figures of the year 1900. Let us note 
rapidly the progress of the ten categories which are on 
the rise. 


Difference on the 


Difference on average of the 


Manufactured Articles. 


— last four years. 

Machines . — 3millions 8 ...... + 3millions 5 
7 _ —- @ i tm > - 7 

aris articles + 0 ee ees + 17 » 
Books and papers... + 0 a. ee + 1 as 
Chemical products + 3 -  cxctus + 10 = ** 
Earthenware and 

glasswares + 4 ‘ 2 «aw + oo 
Cotton tissues + 8 ae ae + 34 - = 
Millinery and 

flowers as ae ere + 68 * 8 
Tools and metal 

manufactures + 17 eS nano + 20 » 
Silk tissues + 22 ie ace + 15 - 7 


Thus, from the examination of the statistics of the 
‘*customs” and those of the railways, we find that 
during the year 1901 the commercial and industrial 
activity of France was of the most satisfactory 
character, and if one wished for a further proof it 
would be found in the examination of documents 
provided by ‘‘l’Office du Travail” (Board of Labour). 
Not only have strikes been much less frequent,t but 
the ‘‘savings banks” and the ‘‘friendly societies” 
have continued to develop. 

One can judge from the following. Let us take 
first of all the ‘‘Caisses d’Epargne ordinaires” (ordi- 
nary savings banks). On December 31, 1900, there 
existed 2,157 principal or branch establishments ; on 
December 31, 1901, their number had increased to 
2,181. If the number of bank books opened in 1go1 
(496,006) showed a decline of 23,828 on the number of 
1900, On the other hand, in the month of last December 
the total number of bank books rose to 7,243,995, 
an increase of 134,593 on the year 1g00. The 
deposits made during the year 1901 (743,398,250 
francs) show a decline of 17,310,000 on the deposits 
of 1900—but the balance due to the depositors on 
December 31, 1901 (334,750,000 francs), has increased 
by 70,750,000 francs on the balance existing on 
December 31, 1900; the preceding figures would repre- 
sent on an average for 1901, according to the census 
of March 24, 1901, 460 francs 36 per bank book, 
85 francs 59 per inhabitant, and 186 depositors for 1,000 
inhabitants. In 1900 the average of the bank book 
was 450 francs 20, and the average for an inhabitant 
was 83 francs 88 ; they counted 184 depositors for 1,000 
inhabitants. To understand in its whole the fluctua- 
tion of the French ‘‘ savings” we must cast a rapid 
glance at the ‘‘ Caisse Nationale d’Epargne” (National 
Savings Bank) and the “friendly societies.” The 
detailed statistics have not yet been published, but since 
the general figures are similar to those of the preceding 
years, we can rely on the steadiness of the progress, and 
take asa basis the figures of the details in 1900, which 
are known to us. The number of bank beoks in the 
‘* National Savings Bank” existing on December 31, 
1900, Was 3,564,464 ; on December 31, 1899, it was 
only 3,318,461. On January 1, 1901, the sums credited 
to the depositors amounted to 1,010,263,193 francs, 
representing an increase of 80,808,000 francs in pro- 
portion to the figures of January 1, 1900. The average 
deposits were 125 francs in 1900 (120 francs in 1899), 
the average reimbursements 228 francs in 1900 





{ During the year 1899, 740 strikes; 1900, 902; 1901, 523. 


(230 francs in 1899). To this enormous figure of 
10,798,459 depositors it is necessary to add 1,909,479§ 
mutualists distributed amongst 11,825 ‘‘ friendly 
societies.” In one year alone 470 new associations 
were formed; in the same period 104,887 members 
came to swell the original numbers. These figures 
represent a respective progress of 4 per cent. and 
6 per cent. The total credit of these mutualist 
groups amounts to 278,755,397 francs; in one year 
alone it increased 16,035,440 francs, nearly 6 per cent. 
The number of pensioners amounts to 42,922; in one 
year alone it increased by 1,718; the total superan- 
nuation fund of the recognised societies rose to 
134,473,240 francs, belonging to 4,485 societies. If we 
compare this number to those mentioned above, we 
realise that nearly half of these societies possess a 
superannuation fund ; the others only pay their adhe- 
rents divers indemnities. It is thus that the expenses 
in case of sickness form 55 per cent. of the total 
expenditure. But in addition to this, 1,682 
societies have given help to ;widows and orphans, 
2,100 associations have succoured those of the aged 
who are infirm and incurable, and, lastly, 5,978 
societies have paid the funeral expenses of their de- 
ceased members. The account of the activity of 
French savings would be incomplete if we did not 
recall some of the financial events of the year which 
has just ended. Inthe year 1901 alone 300 millions 
of railway shares were bought out of the savings, and 
still means are found toinvest more than a thousand 
millions in new bonds issued in 1901 out of 2,500 
millions ; the Russian loan of 424 millions and the 
shares of the Yunnam for 75 millions were covered 
many times; the French loan of 265 millions was 
covered 25 times over; the first payment of about 
one thousand millions was made at the time of the 
subscription, and in spite of the disbursements and 
enormous investments there are still deposits to the 
amount of more than 1,500 millions, the depositors 
being satisfied with an interest of 1 per cent. only. 

How, then, can we explain the constant pessimism 
of the financiers during the year 1901, the apparent 
stagnation of the Exchange, the decreasing balance- 
sheet of the large houses of credit, and the insufficient 
yield of the taxes? I leave to the future historian the 
difficult task of solving this obscure problem. He will 
doubtless take into account the consequences exercised 
on our financial market by the industrial crisis, and the 
repeated bankruptcies of the German banks, by the fall 
of English Consols and the fluctuations of the London 
market. 

Will he attach a greater importance to the threat of 
an income-tax and the project of the repurchase of 
certain railway companies? Will he consider that the 
presence of M. Millerand in the Cabinet was sufficient 
to alarm these great financiers, who were supposed to 
be better informed about the daily-increasing divisions 
of the Socialist party? Will he see an electoral 
manceuvre, and an attempt to injure the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Ministry, in this uneasiness and these sombre 
prognostications ? 

It is difficult to foresee on which of these two expla- 
nations—the one purely financial, the other exclusively 
political—posterity will fix its choice, but I should not 
be surprised if, in order to solve this problem of political 
economy, the terms of which we have tried to define, 
the future historian appealed at the same time to 
general causes and particular facts, to profound reasons 
and artificial motives, to financial events and political 
passions. 

Jacques BARDOUx. 

Paris, March, 1902. 





§ To this figure one must add 600,000 children, members of 
the schoolboys’ friendly societies, and 500,000 members of 
Musée Social, 





superannuation societies. — (Annales du 
1902, p. 78.) 
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THE NEW SCHOOL OF BRITISH MUSIC, 


IX. 


N this and the following article I propose to speak 
briefly of some six or eight men who, while they 
have done good work in more than one department of 
music, and so are of possible future importance, do not 
seem to have yet come to full consciousness of 
themselves, in that their writing still shows some 
uncertainty of style. In this category I would 
place Mr. Arthur Hinton, Mr. Reginald Steggall, 
Mr. Rutland Boughton, Mr. W. H. Bell, Mr. Norman 
O’Neill, and one or two others. Each of these has 
done some excellent work, yet none of them can be 
said to have arrived at full artistic maturity. Their 
music, that is, does not for the most part suggest their 
having reached that stage of intellectual development 
where a man’s capabilities and his limitations are clearly 
known to him, and he has learned to pursue or relinquish 
his early ideals in accordance with his powers. Perhaps 
the most consistent of them all is Mr. Boughton, who 
seems likely to strike into a definite personal style 
before long, with less than the usual experimenting in 
various genres. 

I have once or twice referred to Mr. Hinton’s 
German songs—the Wezsse Rosen and the two volumes 
of Schmetterlinge—for the purpose of comparing them 
with lyrics that appeared to me to be more essentially 
English in feeling. In saying that they have the 
German spirit, however, I do not wish to imply that 
Mr. Hinton’s songs are mere echoes of Schumann and 
Brahms, that may be complacently disregarded by 
anyone on the quest for English music. There is 
quite enough of Mr. Hinton in them to make them 
a purely individual utterance, though his admiration 
for the great German lyrists may have led him to 
adopt their idiom to someextent. In any case, German 
or not, the songs are very melodious, exceedingly 
well wrought, and touched with a peculiarly refined 
and intimate poetic sentiment. After a careful exami- 
nation of a mass of work by Mr. Hinton, | am inclined 
to believe that one sees the best side of him in his vocal 
writing, partly because his imagination seems to need a 
definite literary stimulus of some kind, partly because 
he is more at home in the smaller than in the larger 
forms. In the extended and formal writing of his 
second symphony in C minor, for example, he appears 
to be aiming at a style that, broadly speaking, 
is really foreign to him. His ideas are not sym- 
phonic, his methods of expressing and enforcing 
them are not symphonic. Though he is not 
a writer of programme music pure and simple, like Mr. 
Bantock or Mr. Holbrooke, his imagination is still of 
the poetical rather than the abstract order. In any 
case he works at his best when he hasa succession of 
positive images to carry his musical thought on from 
point to point; while in the more absolute forms 
nothing intervenes to save him from the weaker 
elements of his nature—such as his tendency to fall into 
a peculiarly monotonous, heavy-trailing rhythm, and to 
colour long stretches of his work with too uniform a 
tint. The symphony seems but languid, perfunctory 
work compared with his free-spirited fantasia 
The Triumph of Ceasar, though even here the 
work is marred at times by a certain hesitancy 
of style, an undue reluctance to break altogether with 
the classic forms. His Three Orchestral Scenes from 
Keats's ‘* Endymion” are comparatively slight in tex- 
ture, but I am,inclined to believe they are, on the whole, 
his most successful orchestral work, in that they are 
quite homogeneous throughout, and do not perplex us by 


that strange admixture of styles which appears in all Mr. 
Hinton’s other scores. His Magyar Elet (suite for small 
orchestra) is varied and vivacious ; but it seems unneces- 
sary for Englishmen to write Hungarian music when the 
Magyars can do it so much better themselves. In the less 
complex forms, wherein Mr. Hinton always appears to 
greatest advantage, his most admirable works are his 
songs and his fine violin sonatas. I do not know 
whether, in the latter work, he intended to write purely 
abstract music, or whether, like so much other music 
that is ostensibly abstract, it is really founded more or 
less remotely on a poetical scheme. In any case, it is 
continuous and fluid to a degree not seen elsewhere in 
his absolute music, and is, indeed, one of the best things 
he has yet produced. Altogether I donot quite know what 
to make of Mr. Hinton. He persists in writing in the 
abstract forms, with which he has little real affinity, and 
fails to pursue with proper ardour the other path, along 
which, it must be plain to him, he has so far found his 
finest inspirations. A great deal of his work shows 
him to have a delicate poetic sense; and I cannot 
understand why he should not try to evolve the right 
orchestral form for ideas of the poetical order, instead 
of labouring in the arid pseudo-classical wastes wherein 
there is no nourishment to be had for a man of his 
temperament. 

Mr. Steggall seems to know his own mind rather 
better. His main bent is decidedly dramatic, and he 
wisely cultivates this side of his imagination to the 
utmost. The dramatic mind, however, on account of 
the fulness and richness of the matter it has to deal 
with, always comes later to its development in music 
than the more subjective intellect, which has the 
advantage of dealing, more or less decoratively, 
with conceptions having a greater detachment 
from ordinary life. Hence the very complexity of 
the purpose with which Mr. Steggall works has 
hampered him considerably, and made it hard for him 
to achieve a definite style of his own. His greatest 
failing is a certain viscous quality of texture; as if he 
were experimenting recklessly in musical speech without 
quite knowing what he wanted to express. Still, there 
is nO more conscientious musician in England to-day 
than Mr. Steggall. It is, indeed, a pleasure to 
read his scores, so full are they of evidence of 
his thorough preoccupation with his art. His is a 
peculiarly forceful temperament, that works with 
equally engrossed energy both in broad mass and in 
detail. His ideas are large—larger and more firmly 
knit than one usually finds in a young man’s work } 
yet he elaborates them with a minute, unceasing care 
that would do credit to a carver of tiny ivories. In fact, 
I am inclined to think his scores are a trifle over- 
laboured, overselaborated. In his excessive anxiety 
not to leave an inch of his canvas uncovered, he piles 
up a huge mass of struggling line and colour, 
under which the, outlines of his design are occa- 
sionally lost. He obscures his purpose in the attempt 
to over-illuminate it. I take it that Mr. Steggall’s 
turbulent imagination at present gets the better of him 
in many ways. He has more in him in the way of in- 
tuition and intention than he can yet adequately express 
He needs to cultivate a more restrained simplicity of 
style. I might illustrate the point to perfection from 
the more ambitious of his scores—the Oreithyia, the 
Spanish Student, or the Orchestral Variations ; but it 
will be better to refer to the published piano version of 
his Z/aine, a dramatic scena for soprano and orchestra. 
The ideas are excellent throughout, and the bare 
indications of the scoring given in this piano ver- 
sion are sufficient to show that Mr. Steggall 
has one great gift — that of thinking simul- 
taneously in form and colour, for the melodic curve, 
the harmonic texture and the orchestral tints seem to 
be psychologically one. But anyone who plays through 
the Z/aine will find himself puzzled at times to follow 
Mr. Steggall’s train of thought. In his anxiety to be 
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intensely impressive he becomes illogical; the total 
effect put forth seems out of all proportion to the effect 
achieved. The current occasionally becomes muddy, 
and degenerates into an opacity through which the 
underlying emotional impulse has hard work 
to make its way to our intelligence. This is 
only another way of saying that Mr. Steggall 
has not yet achieved the supreme gift of style. 
Partly from the kind of ideas in which he deals, 
and partly from his over-anxiety to draw the uttermost 
complexity of meaning from them, he abandons 
clarity at times, and becomes exceedingly tortuous and 
therefore undistinguished. He has fire and passion of 
a somewhat sombre order and a certain dignity of poise 
that ensures respect ; but he lacks the full measure of 
sweetness and light, and he is occasionally not suf- 
ficiently critical of his own ideas, particularly where 
his imagination is concentrated on a stirring dramatic 
sequence or a striking bit of colour. Nevertheless 
these are good faults—the faults of strength, not of 
weakness—and Mr. Steggall will one day learn to 
express himself more directly, more harmoniously, and 
at the same time more effectively. 

To a certain extent this holds true also of Mr. 
Rutland Boughton, one of the younger men of whom 
great hopes are entertained. Mr. Boughton also 
exhibits none of the customary faults of youth, except 
this same inability to curb a somewhat too vigorous, 
too turbulent spirit. The signs of the genuine musician 
are, however, so frequent in his work that it is pretty 
safe to assume he will go far before his career is closed. 
I do not think he has published much; but a little 
volume of songs entitled Zhe Passing Year is 
easily accessible, and the perusal of these is 
sufficient to give one faith in Mr. Boughton. 
I do not mean that they are toweringly great, 
for they are very tiny cameos, and are moreover 
quite early work. Butto him that hath ears to hear 
and eyes to see there are sundry indications in these little 
songs that the composer has been born a musician, in 
the sense that music is to him a perfectly natural, not 
an acquired, mode of speech. His imagination moves 
freely and easily in the tenuous atmosphere of pure 
sound. He surprises us every now and then by some 
peculiarly happy manner of working, that shows how 
thoroughly native to him is the strange logic of musical 
thought. All through his work, indeed, we find evidence 
of something of the same quality of mind as Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s—the easy surmounting of technical difficulties, 
the superiority to the customary ways of youth, the 
early familiarity with big conceptions. Placing Mr. 
Holbrooke on one side, indeed, I know no other of the 
younger school in whom there are such clear indications 
of a quite personal style to come. There are certain 
things that cannot be taught in musical composition, 
that must come to you, if they come at all, by the grace 
of the gods. The proper suggestion of atmosphere, 
the thousand and one unconscious and unforeseen 
felicities of melody, of harmony and rhythm—these 
show themselves in the early work only of those who 
have the real root of music in them} and I venture to 
say there are numerous foreshadowings of them in 
Mr. Boughton’s work. He is very alert to the real 
suggestions of life and the world, and this quality in 
him imparts even to such delicate little lyrics as those 
of The Passing Year a curious poetical veracity. The 
same faculty is seen on a larger scale in his Songs of the 
English (to words of Mr. Kipling), and still more 
successfully, I think, in his vigorous and imaginative 
song Zhe Invincible Armada, for baritone and 
orchestra. Highly original, too, is his Z/egiac Overture, 
in which some curious shades of feeling, not easy to 
handle in music, are treated in a very convincing way. 
At times Mr. Boughton is a little brusque in outline and 
a little truculent in colour ; and I would like to see him 
soften occasionally into more mellow moods. But the 
main, the essential qualities are there in abundance ; 


and I shall be astonished if Mr. Broughton’s work 
within the next few years does not give him a foremost 
place in the history of the English Renaissance. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 


(The concluding article of this series will appear 
in Zhe Speaker of April 12.) 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUuNnICcEPs. 


BoarRpDs AND Economy. 


It is quite in keeping with the bad luck which 
attends this Government that, on the very day fixed for 
the introduction of an Education Bill, a report should 
be issued which discredits the main principle of the 
bill. The chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board gives some particulars of 
the Board’s expenditure, which we reproduce from the 
Morning Leader : 

* Between 1899 and 1901 the number of patients in the 
Board’s hospitals had increased by 456 and the number of 
the staff by 429, practically a new attendant for every new 

atient. Between 1896 and 1901 the daily average of patients 
~ increased by about 1 percent. The expenditure has 
increased by about 40 per cent. In the North-western 
Hospital the average cost of a patient per week is £1 gs. 10d. 
In the Grove Hospital it is ‘Co 11s. 6d. ; and both figures 
are above the average cost per patient in the general 
hospitals of London.” 


This Board, we may observe, is constructed on the 
principle apparently selected for the new Education 
Authority and also for the London Water Board, ze., 
that of indirect or secondary election. Extravagance 
and inefficiency are results which naturally follow a 
removal of direct responsibility to the ratepayers. 


Now that the tramway war between Manchester 
and Salford has been settled, the municipal politicians 
of Salford are able to devote themselves with greater 
vigour than ever to a domestic dispute upon the subject 
of the elective auditors, An ex-auditor, Mr. Shorrocks, 
wrote to Monday’s Manchester Guardian a very sensible 
letter upon the subject. Some years ago he was one of 
the two elective auditors who, with the mayor’s auditor, 
are intended by the Municipal Corporations Act to 
overhaul the borough accounts every year. Aftera 
little experience of his office Mr. Shorrocks made the 
following representations to the Finance Committee : 

“That there was no complete audit of the corporation 
accounts; that the accounts are so complicated that an 
ordinary business man not a trained accountant cannot 
audit them, and so comprehensive that an ordinary business 
man who had the ability could not spare the time to make a 
complete audit ; that it is a fair common-sense interpretation 
of the law to assume that the mayor’s and elective auditors 
should have under their complete control skilled assistance 
to enable them to do the duty put upon them by the Acts, 
just as corporation committees haye professional assistance, 
such as gas engineers, &c. My colleague and I requested 
that professional auditors should be provided, or that a sum 
of money should be set aside so that the auditors might pro- 
vide their own accountants, and that they only should 
control the audit.” 

But the corporation did not relish the idea of an 
independent audit of experts. The Finance Committee 
declined to give control to the three proper auditors, 
and engaged their own professionals instead. The 
present system is certainly unsatisfactory. The three 
municipal auditors are not paid under the Acts of 1835 
and 1882, but they usually get 4,2 2s. a day for audit- 
ing public health expenditure, thanks to a provision 
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of the Public Health Act of 1875. Mr. Shorrocks then 
thinks that the auditors should not be paid, but should 
have professional auditors working under their direc- 
tions. But why should not the audit provisions of the 
County and Parish Councils Acts be applied to 
municipal corporations? Those of the Municipal 
Corporations Act are clumsy and primitive. The 
Local Government Board's auditors are usually 
efficient, and their supervision is a salutary influence 
on 7 side of public economy and administrative 
thrift. 


(Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices. ]} 





THE R.B.A. 


OOKED at in its entirety, this is a good exhibition. 
It is surprisingly better than the last. Perhaps 
we may go further and call it the best that has been 
held in the Suffolk-street galleries for a very great 
number of years. There are, of course, faults of 
omission and commission as of yore, neither has the 
old struggle between Art and the Man, between the 
pleasing and the profitable, which was present even in 
Mr. Whistler’s so-called halcyon reign, entirely ceased 
to be. The proportion of weakness is, however, com- 
paratively slight. Above all, the general excellence and 
latent strength of the collection are emphasised by the 
circumstance that sundry artists, hitherto conspicuous 
above their fellows, seem suddenly to have lost a good 
deal of their importance. Leading lights there are, 
and must be; but this time they are far less distin- 
guishable from the main body. And surely this closing 
of the ranks in any society is an admirable sign, and 
one that the leaders themselves, if they have any 
proper pride in the institution they support, should 
welcome with open arms. It means that individual 
determination receives the stimulus given by competi- 
tive collective talent. It means the raising of the 
general standard and involves the growth of a greater 
virility. The honour of membership is increased and 
the danger of defection lessened. Here, indeed, there 
have been a few defections, complete or partial. 
Messrs, Cayley Robinson and Tom Browne send nothing 
at all, Mr. Rupert Bunny has one—for him—poor 
picture in a worse place, Mr. Foweraker shows a too 
excessive modesty in contributing but a single small 
water-colour, and there are one or two others whose 
work we miss with far less regret. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing these and differently adverse considerations, the 
average is undoubtedly higher than it was and promises 
to be higher still. It is good, we repeat, that this 
should be the case. The wisest compliment the Society 
can pay to an individual member is to prove that it can 
do without him. 

At the same time uniformity of standard must not 
be confused with that of style, for much of the exhibi- 
tion’s interest lies in its variety. Portraiture is, as 
usual, the weaker section from most standpoints; we 
find plenty of the highly-modelled, strictly Academic 
sort that bespeaks the pliant if talented artist, 
the sitter with ideas, and the rigid commission. Yet 
even in such the tendency to improvement is obvious 
and praiseworthy, and we may note some capable 
illustrations of the Society’s progress in the work of 
Mr. Hal Hurst and Mr. Leonard Watts. Indeed, the 
latter’s portrait of Professor James Stuart contains, 
in spite of its high finish, so much in character 
and decorative richness that is outside the con- 


ventional portrait, that we wonder at its comparatively 
poor position in the South-east Gallery. A figure 
painter who is always graceful and at times original 
is Mr. Graham Robertson, whose ‘*‘ La Dame au Pavot,” 
a low-toned harmony in silver and purple, shows its 
creator’s fluent handling at its best; but the Shannon- 
Sargentesque flavour of this artist’s second picture 
reminds us rather painfully that he does not always 
care to probe deep on his own account. Then Mrs. 
Jopling, one of the two recently elected lady members, 
sends two portrait studies, one of which—the pastel 
rendering of a young girl painter — gives us in 
a scheme of red and orange- yellow a work of 
vast freshness and beauty. In landscape the stylistic 
extremes stand further apart. We find some work of 
merit by Messrs. Westley Manning, Walter Fowler and 
Tom Robertson, and Mr. Ayerst Ingram contributes 
one beautifully delicate Venetian study. The four are 
artists who, content to work on more or less estab- 
lished lines, may yet be counted amongst the stalwarts 
of the Society. Messrs. Foottet and Dewhurst are per- 
haps the only ultra-impressionists. For the moment 
the former’s ‘‘The Abbey, Westminster,” may be 
recalled. Undeniably the painter’s outlook is original, 
and here the rich effect of dawn light strikes a vein of 
poetry which is peculiarly fitted to the subject. Like 
Mr. Dewhurst, whose dogged fidelity to a precept 
deserves respect, if not admiration, Mr. Foottet 
is a painter of light, and has recourse to the 
scientific divisionism of colour in order to obtain it. 
He, however, goes further than his brother artist in 
regarding the painting of light rather as a means to an 
end than as the end itself; he is less tied by a theory 
which is not less dangerous because it is second-hand. 
On the other side it is but fair to say that a comparison 
of these two painters in the present exhibition shows 
the draughtsmanship of Mr. Dewhurst to advantage ; 
the other’s perspective in ‘‘ The Abbey ” seems to us to 
be wantonly at fault. More things we may mention are 
the President’s cathedral interiors, Mr. Carton Moore 
Park’s clever dog studies, and two small though wholly 
delightful figure subjects by Mr. E. Borough Johnson. 
Finally, if this spring exhibition had done nothing else, it 
would have revealed to us two new landscape painters 
of remarkable power in Messrs. Hans Trier and Edward 
Ertz. Theformer’s ‘‘ Riva degli Schiavone,” a scene 
from commercial Venice, could by virtue of its fine 
tone and sturdy workmanship challenge any landscape 
in the exhibition. Mr. Ertz inclines to the decorative, 
and even the fantastic, though his versatility is great. 
His oil picture, ‘‘ Moonlight on the Pier,” is good work 
with a strong individuality behind it; however, at 
present we prefer him as a water-colourist. The in- 
terest of originality, as regards both subject and tech- 
nique, is attached to his grey-green ‘‘ The Chapel 
Steps,” and whilst his ‘‘ The Pier” hesitates slightly 
betwixt decorative effect and an almost dizzy realism, 
the drawing is daring and the colour cool and beauti- 
fully handled. 
F. J. M. 





PERSONAL TALK. 


AN interesting MS. has been presented to the School 
Library at Eton. This is a ‘‘ Tragi-Comi-Operatical 
Farce,” entitled, Out of the Frying-pan into the Fire, 
written by Porson while he was a boy at the 


school, and performed in Long Chamber. There 
is another copy of this play also in Porson’s 
own exquisitely neat hand in the library at 


Trinity College, Cambridge, as well as complete 
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transcripts of two plays of Euripides, so beauti- 
fully executed that one might almost think they had 
been printed from type. It is interesting to recall the 
steps of Porson’s career, and to think of the great 
scholar, born in the humblest surroundings, enabled 
by the generosity of his benefactors to gain his educa- 
tion from these two great colleges, of both of which he 
is now recognised as a chief ornament. 





PERHAPS the best account of Porson’s life and work 
is that by Sir Richard Jebb in the Mational Dictionary 
of Biography. Porson was born in 1759. His father 
was a worsted weaver in a little Norfolk village, and 
at the age of eight the boy was put to the loom, getting 
what education he could from the village school. There 
have been few men who have been more indebted than 
he to the generosity of his friends, and there must have 
been something singularly attractive about him to have 
gained him the benefactions which he enjoyed through- 
out his life. When he was eleven the curate of 
the parish took him away from the loom and educated 
him with his own sons. Then a neighbouring squire 
took him up, and sent him to Eton. Here it might 
have been supposed that the Norfolk peasant’s son 
would have found himself out of place, but Dr. Goodall 
afterwards wrote, ‘‘ We always looked up to him on 
account of his great abilities and variety of informa- 
tion,” and when he was refused a place on the 
foundation of King’s College, his fellow Etonians 
subscribed liberally to a fund for his maintenance at 
Trinity, his early benefactor now being dead. 





HE won a scholarship at Trinity two years after 
his entrance, and a fellowship on taking his degree two 
years after that, which enabled him to live for the next 
ten years. At the close of that time he had either to 
take Orders or lose his fellowship. The lay fellowship 
to which he was entitled by seniority as well as by 
learning was given by the Master ot Trinity to a nephew 
of his own, and Porson refused to take Orders. He was 
almost penniless, and it is said that at this time he 
had to make a guinea last a month. Again his friends 
came to his assistance and subscribed, “ for the honour 
of literature,” a fund which gave him an income 
of a hundred a year, out of which fund the 
Porson Prize and Porson Scholarship are now main- 
tained. Six months later he was appointed Professor 
of Greek at Cambridge, a post which he only accepted 
on being told that he would not have to sign to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. It was not necessary for a pro- 
fessor to teach in those days, and Porson still lived in 
the Temple, immersed in his classical studies. He 
married, but his wife died in less than five months. 
The last two years of his life were passed in comfort. 
He was appointed librarian to the newly-founded Lon- 
don Institution in Finsbury-square, with a salary of 
#200 a year and a set of rooms. 





As a pure classical scholar, Porson has had few 
equals. Asked once why he did not produce original 
work, he said: ‘‘I doubt if I could produce any 
original work which would command theattention of 
posterity. I can be known only by my notes; and I am 
quite satisfied if three hundred years hence it shall be said 
that one Porson lived towards the close of the eighteenth 
century who did a good deal for the text of Euripides.” 
Nearly a hundred years have already passed since 
Porson’s death, and his name still lives, perhaps more 
vigorously than he himself could have foreseen. Apart 
from the work he accomplished, his personality was such 
as to make him one of the most remarkable of men, and 
his career will always stand as an example of genius 
triumphing over disadvantages of birth and station. 





ATTENTION has been called to the mysterious plan 
of warfare invented by Admiral Cochrane, tenth Earl 
of Dundonald, early in the last century, which, it was 


claimed, would result in the absolute annihilation of 
an enemy. Dundonald himself believed that if his plan 
was once put into effect it would make war impossible 
for the future, and there seem to have been some 
grounds for this belief, although the secret has never yet 
been divulged. George IV., when Regent, appointed 
a secret Committee to consider it. The Committee 
reported that the method would be irresistible and 
infallible, but shrank from recommending its adoption. 
Forty years later a Commission was again appointed to 
consider it. They reported against it on the grounds 
that if any experiments were made the secret would be 
at the command of every nation, and also that it would 
not accord with the feelings and principles of civilised 
warfare. Twice during the Crimean War Dundonald 
urged his plan upon the Government. The second 
time he offered to reduce Sebastopol by his invention, 
but the War Office laid down stipulations which he 
would not accept, and the secret remains a secret still. 
The present Earl of Dundonald, besides being a suc- 
cessful cavalry leader and the possessor of one of the 
reputations made in the present war, is also an 
inventor. It would be interesting to know whether 
he is in possession of his grandfather’s secret or 
whether that secret died with its discoverer. 





THE Man in the Street can be relied upon to show a 
deep interest in the works of the London County 
Council when they are carried on before his eyes, and 
large crowds are to be seen at any hour of the day 
gathered round the barriers in that part of the Strand 
which is being opened up between the two churches. 
Probably no change so great in the aspect of London 
has been made since the Great Fire as will be seen when 
the new Avenue and Crescent are opened out and the 
mean streets and houses which lie north of the Strand 
are removed. Some idea of the future appearance of 
the Strand at this point can now be gained. The two 
churches already stand out in the middie of the street 
with nothing between them but hoardings, half of which 
have already been removed. 





NEITHER the church of St. Mary-le-Strand nor of 
St. Clement Danes are the work of Wren, as is com- 
monly supposed, although the latter was erected by 
Pierce under his superintendence. The spire of this 
church was added by Gibbs, who was also the architect 
of St. Mary’s. St. Mary-le-Strand was the first of the 
fifty new churches which were to be built in the reign 
of Queen Anne. The original design did not include 
the present steeple, but beside the church there was to 
have been erected a column 50 ft. higher than the 
Monument, crowned by a statue of Queen Anne. The 
Queen died before the design could be carried out, and 
the steeple was substituted for the column and the 
statue. 





By the site of this church at one time stood the 
famous Maypole, 134 feet high. It was destroyed in 
the Commonwealth as “a last remnant of vile 
heathenism, an idol of the people,” but was re-erected 
in the reign of Charles II. by sailors under the com- 
mand of the Duke of York, Lord High Admiral, 
and an old tract relates how, as _ it rose, 
the ‘children did much rejoice, and ancient 
people did clap their hands, saying, ‘Golden days 
begin to appear.’” Nell Gwynne lodged hard by 
in Maypole-alley, now Drury-court, where Pepys once 
saw her on May Day standing at her door watching 
the ‘‘milkmaids with their garlands upon their pails, 
dancing, with a fiddler before them.” The Maypole 
was finally removed in 1718 and given to Sir Isaac 
Newton, who set it up in Sir Richard Child’s park at 
Wanstead, in Essex, and raised a telescope on it. 


Mr. Aucustus J. C. Hare, whose Walks in London 
provide the most readable account of the appearance 
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of the City in the old days, reminds us that Pope men- 
tions the substitution of the church for the Maypole in 
the Dunciad: 

Amid that area wide they took their stand, 

Where the tall Maypole once o’erlooked the Strand, 

But now (so Anne and Piety ordain) 

A church collects the saints of Drury-lane. 





M. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN AUSTRALIAN PROTEST AGAINST THE 
WAR. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—We desire to bring under your notice that the 
Anti-War League has prepared for presentation to the 
House of Commons a petition (copy enclosed), which is 
now receiving numerous signatures, and will be shortly for- 
warded to London. 

The Australian Workers’ Union, a body representing 
the great bush-working population, has authorised the sign- 
ing of the petition by the president of the union on behalf 
uf 21,000 members. 

At the annual Political Labour League conference, 
recently held in Sydney, the delegates to which represent 
over 100,000 workers, by a vote of thirty-nine to twenty-five, 
resolutions were carried practically embodying the prayer 
of the petition. These resolutions emanated from one of 
the branches of the league. 

Owing to the fact that the Australian daily newspapers 
are, without exception, controlled in the Jingo interest, the 
attitude of many Australians towards the present lament- 
able war and its continuance has been persistently mis- 
represented, and we therefore beg that you will give pub- 
licity to the prayer of the petition, and remain, yours, &c., 

Crecit J. A. GREEN, 
A. A. HOLMAN, 
Joint Secs. Anti-War League. 

Anti-War League, 39, Hunter-street, Sydney, 

February 17. 
PETITION. ; 
To THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

This Petition of British subjects, Citizens of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, respectfully sheweth— ie 

1. That since the month of October, 1899, a state of War has 
existed between Great Britain on the one side and the Boer 
communities in South Africa (formerly known as the Transvaal 
Republic and the Orange Free State) on the other. ; 

2. That this War has been carried on with great loss of life 
and expenditure of money by Great Britain; and that very great 
human misery has been caused and is still being caused by the 
continuance of the War. awh . 

3. That the Commonwealth of Australia, in particular, to 
whose national growth a condition of prolonged Peace is at this 
time essential, has suffered severely by the draining of young 
manhood from the industrial pursuits in which her prosperity 
is bound up; that many Australian homes have been made 
desolate by deaths the result of the War; that many members 
of the Australian contingents have returned wounded or disease- 
stricken, and many more have been unfitted to resume their 
ordinary vocations; and that, apart from these national losses 
and causes of national loss, the money expenditure incurred in 
despatching the contiagents has been a heavy burden upon the 
industry of the Australian community. 

4. That your Petitioners have viewed with indignation the 
methods by which the War has been conducted in its later 
stages by the British authorities, civil and military; your 
. Petitioners holding that the devastation of the Boer territories 
house by house and farm by farm, rendering many thousands of 
non-combatants homeless and destitute and causing great loss 
of human life and individual anguish unspeakable, could not 
and cannot be justified by any grounds of military necessity. 

5. That in particular your Petitioners regard with horror the 
loss of innocent life among the Boer women and children col- 
lected in the British concentration camps; seeing that the 
statistics published as official show that in these camps, during 
the six months ended December, 1901, no fewer than 2,775 adults 
and 11,269 children died, a total of 14,044 deaths in an average 
population of little more than 100,000 persons. 


6. That P none’ Petitioners respectfully submit that it is not 
the part of Great Britain to drive the Boers to the extremity of 
unconditional surrender, with no alternative but that_of suffer- 
ing practical extermination. Your Petitioners respectfully urge 
that such a course is likely to destroy all hope of lasting Peace 
and of the amicable union of the British and Dutch races in 
South Africa. 

7- That, in view of these considerations, your Petitioners 
respectfully and solemnly urge upon your honourable House 
that steps be taken to end at once the War, by announcing to 
the Boer combatants in the field and elsewhere the terms of 
Peace upon which hostilities may terminate. 

8. And your Petitioners respectfully urge that these terms of 
Peace should include : 

(a) A complete amnesty for political or military offences 

committed during the war. 

(b) A compensation (to be raised by a tax upon the Trans- 
vaal gold output) for the farms which have been burnt 
and the property which has been destroyed on the 
ground of military necessity durng the War. 

(c) A guarantee of immediate self-government to the States 
formerly known as the Transvaal Republic and the 
Orange I’ree State, in a form to be devised and agreed 
upen at a conference of Boer representatives and of 
British Commissioners appointed for the purpose. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The writer of “ Personal Talk,” in last week’s 
Speaker, is in error in ascribing Jack o the Mill to 
Hazlitt. It is by William Howitt. I have what is, I expect, 
the original edition—a two-volume edition, published in 
1844, with illustrations by G. F. Sargeant, which was given 
me in that year.—Yours, &c., 

LAURA JONEs. 

37, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 

March 23. 





THE DEAD KNIGHT. 


Tue cleanly rush of the mountain air 
And the mumbling grumbling humble-bees 
Are the only things that wander there. 


The pitiful bones are laid at ease 
And grass has grown in the tangled hair 
And a rambling bramble binds his knees. 


To shrieve his soul from the pangs of hell 
The only requiem bells that rang 
Were the hare-bell and the heather-bell. 


Hushed he is with the holy spell 
In the gentle hymn the wind sang 
And he lies quiet and sleeps well. 


He is blanched and bleached with the summer sun. 
The misty rain and the cold dew 

Have altered him from the kingly one 

That his lady loved and his men knew, 

Toa ghastly bloodless skeleton. 


The sorrel has twined about his bones. 

The straggling ivy twists and creeps 

In his eye-sockets. The nettle keeps 

Vigil about him while he sleeps. 

Over his body the wind moans ? 
In a dreary tune throughout the day 

With a music wistful, eerie, thin 

As the gulls cry—as the cry in the bay— 

As the mournful word that the seas say 

When the tides are wandering out or in. 


Joun MASEFIgLD. 
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AMIENS—ITS CATHEDRAL AND CHURCHES. 


AMIENS—ITs CATHEDRAL AND CHURCHES. 


By the Rev. Thomas 
Perkins. 


London: George Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. net. 


Herz is a delightful, interesting, and accurate little book. 
It is the more delightful because this kind of thing is now 
so widely multiplied, and is so rarely well done. Perhaps 
there is nothing which English people more need in con- 
nection with their travel in France than an appreciation of 
the main facts concerning the things they see. Of rhetoric 
and even of very beautiful writing they have had more than 
enough ; of abuse and contempt of all neighbours they have 
had oceans. Take Picardy and the Artois, our nearest 
neighbours; the pity of modern English travel in those 
provinces, as it appears to one who knows every mile of 
them, is that the English traveller, often with plenty of 
money and plenty of leisure and usually eager to inform 
himself, will go to a northern French town with a false im- 
pression, will remain with it, will most unfortunately be con- 
firmed in it by most that he sees, and will go away with it 
even more deeply rooted than if he had never travelled at 
all. We will give one single example of this, an example 
which has nothing to do with architecture or with the sub- 
ject in hand, but which is typical, and therefore worth 
noting. English people are usually told that the French 
Press is not as good as the English Press. That is a very 
vague idea to have with regard to one important side of the 
national life of one’s neighbours, but it is the view with 
which most Englishmen start out for their travels in France. 
Now, if only you were to say to an Englishman before 
he started: “One of the most interesting things in France 
is the fact that the newspapers are full of articles signed by 
the very first men in the country. Do look out for it. We 
have nothing like it in England, and unless you read these 
literary and political articles, proceeding directly from the 
best authorities and famous throughout the continent, you 
will have missed one of the chief experiences of your foreign 
travel.” If one were to say some such thing as that to him, 
see how different the effect of a short tour in France would 
be ! Under the first impression (which is erroneous) that the 
French Press is worse than our own, his mind is directed 
to the fact that the paper is worse and that the type is worse. 
He goes back confirmed in his error by this one piece of 
practical experience. But a man who should have heard 
the piece of advice we have just quoted would tum with 
especial curiosity to the leading article of some paper he had 
just bought, much as a Frenchman travelling in England 
seeks out the man who knows our social life and who can 
talk about it. If this Englishman did not know much about 
French life he would be at the pains of informing himself 
whose signature it was that stood at the bottom. He would 
see the name, for example, of a man like Hanotaux, a man 
whose position corresponds somewhat to that of Mr. John 
Morley in England, and he would find that (let us say) an 
admirable essay upon the necessity of classical education 
in the public schools had proceeded from one of the most 
famous pens in Europe. After this his respect for the 
French halfpenny paper would be considerably increased. 
Now, it is just the same with the great French cathe- 
drals. An Englishman leaves this country to visit Rheims 
and Notre Dame with some such impression as this in his 
mind: “The French once were very Catholic, and built 
great Gothic cathedrals much like ours. The Gothic art, 
by the way, came from Germany. There has been no 
modern Gothic built in France. The French have now lost 
their religion, and their cathedrals have little more than an 
historical interest. Nevertheless, they are worth seeing, 
especially if you have read the very fine writing on them that 
has been done by men who were perhaps unacquainted with 


the French language, and certainly with the Catholic 
religion.” Acted upon by such a false impression as this, 
your tourist goes into a cathedral during High 
Mass, which (upon the analogy of his own country) he 
regards as the principal, or perhaps the only, morning ser- 
vice. He sees at the most two or three hundred people, 
and a rather monotonous service going on in a language 
he does not understand, and mumbled at the far end of an 
enormous building. He sees a quantity of Government 
notices, and he notices the bare, empty, and unfamiliar look 
of the whole thing. He goes away with a thoroughly false 
impression of what a French cathedral is. Supposing you 
had said to that man before he took his ticket in London: 
“The French spend yearly upon the keeping up of their 
great churches about five times what we do. The service 
which Catholics regard as all-important is the Mass, and 
there are dozens of Masses going on all the morning every 
Sunday and Feast Day. In all towns it is the little churches 
to which people usually go for their devotions, save upon 
certain great Feast Days, when they go to the cathedrals. 
For instance, if you want to see Notre Dame at its best, 
and as it was meant to be, go and see it at about ten o'clock 
on August 15. Or, again, the Cathedral of Rouen is a 
place you will never forget if you will go there at midnight 
on Christmas Eve.” 

You might add in giving the true impression of what 
he was about to see: “One of the most interesting examples 
of the way the French go to work is the astonishing ac- 
curacy with which they reproduce medizval sculpture. If 
you will look at the principal gate of Notre Dame and 
notice the statues it may interest you to try and pick out 
which seem to you modern and which old. They are 
almost indistinguishable. By the way, before going to see 
any French Gothic work mind you read the life of Viollet 
le Duc. He was one of the most remarkable men of our 
time, and the French think of him somewhat as we think of 
Pugin ; but he was more thorough.” 

Well, if a man started with that impression, how 
much more accurate and full an opinion his short journey 
would produce in him! 

_ Now, this little book has the advantage of being 
written by a man who had been present at Amiens during 
several great functions, and by a man who knows what 
is most peculiarly French in French art. ‘There are 
indeed certain omissions, but it is hard to insist upon them 
considering the very short space which the writer had at 
his disposal. We speak under correction, but we do not 
think that throughout the pages there is any reference 
to the magnificent monograph on Amiens by M. Durand, 
which is, of course, the one and only book in which the 
cathedral ought now to be studied. On the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten that this great work has only just 
been published, and is probably not yet in the hands of 
a dozen English people. We take the liberty of recom- 
mending it to the author of the pages before us; his 
interest in Amiens is so thorough that we feel sure he 
will excuse that recommendation, for he will find it one of 
the most remarkable pieces of work which has been pro- 
duced upon any architectural monument; and it has the 
additional advantage of being written by the archivist of 
the department. 

Our author does not mention, either, that most inte- 
resting point of all with regard to the Cathedral of 
Amiens, a thing of which so few visitors know—the story 
of the laying of the foundations, their nature, and the 
gigantic labour to which they stand witness. Even its 
details are magnificent. For instance, as at Wells, the four 
great pillars which support the junction of the transepts and 
the nave “spread” in the fifteenth century, but instead of 
the inverted arch which was had recourse to in England the 
pillars of the French cathedral were anchored laterally 
with great chains that passed under the pavement. 

Throughout this little work (which we will not leave 
without again heartily recommending it to all those who 
desire a profitable, terse, cheap, and sufficient handbook to 
the monument of which it treats) praise is due to the illns- 
trations. They have been thoroughly well chosen. The view 
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of the cathedral from the north towards the Arch- 
bishop’s palace on p. 27 is especially striking; and the 
reproduction of the medallions on p. 38 is equally excel- 
lent. The total number of illustrations in a bare hundred 
pages amounts to no less than sixty-seven. In one of these, 
upon p. 69, one can make out in the great window of the 
north transept that famous mystical sign which is still 
recognised in modern Freemasonry, and is _ scattered 
throughout the world from India to the West. Perhaps 
the reproduction of the glorious high-reliefs round the 
ambulatory is done on rather too small a scale, but that 
is a small fault to find, and we can balance it by saying 
that the photograph of the woodwork on p. 93 is one of 
the best things of its kind we have ever seen. 





EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


European History, 1815-99. By W. Alison Phillips. London: 
Rivington. 1901. 6s. net. 


Tue volume which completes the series of Periods of Euro- 
pean History reflects great credit on its author. To those 
for whom Fyffe or Seignobos or Andrews are too long and 
Lodge too short, the present work is likely to prove exceed- 
ingly useful. It displays real literary power, and tells a 
familiar story with unusual freshness and point. Mr. 
Phillips has read widely, and is to be congratulated on the 
fairness with which he discusses many controversial matters. 
That his standpoint is liberal and that he strongly sym- 
pathises with the movements whick carry the world towards 
a higher civilisation, in no way interferes with the perform- 
ance of his duty as a truth-loving and truth-telling historian. 

Mr. Phillips tells us in his preface that he has written 
a history of the international relations of Europe rather than 
of the countries that compose it : 


“The attempt to establish a Confederation of Europe I 
have made the central interest of my book, which is mainly 
occupied with the history of the forces by which this 
beneficent purpose has been forwarded or retarded.” 


Whether this attempt has been sufficiently persistent to be 
regarded as the pivot on which the history of Europe in 
the nineteenth century turns is a matter for discussion. 
To many the principle of nationality would appear to be of 
far greater importance as a key to the great movements re- 
corded in this volume. But a writer must choose his own 
method of work; and if Mr. Phillips’s presentation occa- 
sionally lacks perspective, we must remember the extreme 
difficulty of recording the events of a century in a volume 
of 550 pages. 

The volume opens with a sketch of the state of Europe 
at the end of the Great War, and passes rapidly to relate 
the attempts to modify the settlement of Vienna. The 
characterisation of the leading actors is fairly adequate, 
though in analysing the curious temperament of the Tsar 
Alexander the influence of Czartoryski and Madame de 
Krudener should have been indicated. The account of the 
Mediterranean Revolutions is excellent, and shows how fully 
the writer is alive to the fact that they failed scarcely less 
owing to the imbecilities of their authors than to the might 
cf their enemies. In dealing with the Greek Revolution Mr. 
Phillips is on his own ground, and needed to do little more 
than summarise the excellent and impartial work in which 
he has told the story of that heroic but savage struggle. 
We turn naturally in any history of the conflict of Liberalism 
and Absolutism to the portraits of England’s Foreign 
Ministers. It was till recently the fashion to declare 
Castlereagh the tool of the Holy Alliance and to depict 
Canning as the Angel of Liberty striking the shackles from 
prostrate nations. This view has been largely modified by 


amore careful study of Castlereagh’s despatches ; but it 
may be questioned whether Mr. Phillips does not go too 
far in the other direction. When all is said, the character 
of Canning was utterly different from that of. his prede- 
cessor and whilom rival, and Mr. Phillips’s belief that the 
opponent of parliamentary reform could not be a disin- 
terested friend of Constitutionalism abroad is likely to strike 
at least some readers of Canning’s speeches as an illegiti- 
mate inference. That he had abundant reasons of a strictly 
practical kind for every one of his interventions is unde- 
niable ; but Mr. Phillips does not convince us that more 
generous motives were not also at work. 

Mr. Phillips has a very poor opinion of Louis 
Philippe, and allows no weight to Guizot’s defence of 
French policy in the matter of the Spanish marriages. On 
the other hand, the character of Louis Napoleon is drawn 
with a discriminating and by no means unsympathetic Land. 
It is satisfactory that the most unhappy of latter-day rulers, 
utterly though he failed as a practical politician, is now very 
generally recognised to have been in many ways a man of 
good intentions and wide ideas. The statesman, however, 
who evokes the greatest enthusiasm of the writer is Cavour. 
In this part of the book the author appears at times to lose 
something of his usual balance, and the reader would not 
learn from the narrative that the weapons with which the 
Italian nationalists fought and won their battles were not 
always of the finest temper. The difference between 
Cavour and Bismarck from the standpoint of political 
morality is very easy to exaggerate, and Mr. Phillips seems 
to have fallen into the common error. Nothing, for in- 
stance, that Bismarck did was notably worse than the way in 
which Cavour brought about the Austrian War of 1859. 

The Eastern Question fills many pages of the volume, 
and is discussed with judgment and knowledge. Mr. Phillips 
surprises us by appearing to believe that Stratford Canning 
endeavoured to avert the Crimean War; but of the disas- 
trous policy and results of the struggle he speaks with a 
severity that leaves little to be desired. The crisis of 1878 
is also treated with insight, and opponents of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Turkish policy will not find anything to induce them 
to reconsider their opinions. 

It is a common but grave mistake to crowd the last 
twenty years of the nineteenth century into as many pages ; 
not only because these years were of the utmost importance, 
but also because it is more difficult to obtain a reliable 
account of them than of any earlier period. The idea that 
“history” stops short when we come to our own time and 
our own problems is so misleading and unfounded that even 
the most sorely pressed writer of a text-book ought to re- 
frain from giving it countenance. The sketch of the expan- 
sion of Europe is good as far as it goes, though it is not 
easy to understand the exact meaning of the remark that 
“England is eventually more religious than commercial ” ; 
and the note of hopefulness with which the volume closes 
seems scarcely justifiable at a time when political idealism 
is at a lower ebb than it has been for a generation. 

The omissions in Mr. Phillips’s work appear to be in- 
considerable, that of the later history of Switzerland being 
perhaps the most noteworthy. Mistakes of detail are equally 
infrequent, and no reader of a review is greatly interested 
in learning that the duration of the Ausgleich or the rela- 
tionship of the Duc de Berri to Charles X. are wrongly 
stated. On the other hand, it is of great importance that 
the bibliography should be adequate. In the list of works 
relating to the foreign policy of Great Britain it is inexcus- 
able to omit Morley’s Zife of Cobden or Lord Stanmore’s 
study of his father. And why is the reader to know nothing 
of French history later than the Franco-German war ? It 
would have taken but little space to mention such indis- 
pensable works as those of Zévort and Coubertin, Reinach’s 
study of Gambetta, or Rambaud’s standard book on Greater 
France. In the list of books relating to Austria and Hun- 
gary we miss Arnold-Forster’s admirable study of Deak, and 
in the Italian section the latest work of Mr. Bolton King. 
For Spain we are referred to Baumgarten’s valuable but 
tedious work, while the scholarly and accessible volumes of 
Martin Hume are not mentioned. And it can be nothing 
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but an oversight that Professor Jebb’s lectures on Modern 
Greece are omitted. It should also have been noticed that 
Seignobos’s work on Modern Europe has appeared in an 
English dress. 


G. P. Goocr. 





THE BORGIAS. 


CHRONICLES OF THE House oF Borcia. By Frederick Baron 
Corvo. London: Grant Richards. ats. net. 


Tus is one of the most curious books ever published in 
our language, for whereas it is genuinely erudite and full 
of original and even profound thought, it is written in so 
singular a style that the reader must either suppose it to be 
a translation, or that its author, Baron Corvo, has employed 
a language with which he is not quite familiar. Then, 
again, the work abounds in singular eccentricities of phrase- 
ology. Popes are always mentioned as “the Lord Pope 
Alexander p.p. VI.” or “the Lord Pope Martin P.P. III.” 
Italian names are given in an archaic spelling, which is 
exasperating: “ Vittoremanuele II.” instead of Vittorio- 
Emmanuele II.; “ Xystus” for Sixtus; Della Rovere is 
sometimes run into one word as “ Dellarovere” ; “ Piccol- 
huomeni” is used instead of Piccolomini ; “ Sabaudian” for 
Savoyard, and so forth, until one’s patience is about 
exhausted. 

Baron Corvo has consulted and studied nearly every 
work printed on the subject of the Borgian period of Papal 
history, but he has not gone to the original sources of 
information, viz., the various Italian and foreign archives. 
His Chronicles of the House of Borgia, therefore, contain 
no fresh information, and shed no new light on the 
strangely fascinating subject he has selected. On the 
other hand, he has fallen into many errors of minor im- 
portance, derived doubtless from his books of reference. 
Thus, the mother of Czsar Borgia is described as 
“ Madonna Vannozza Catanei, a Roman lady,” whereas, had 
the author consulted the Mantuan Archives he would have 
found that this woman was a native of Mantua, and a 
furrier, or pellicera, by trade. Possibly Alexander VI. 
made her acquaintance when he attended the Council of 
Mantua as Cardinal Borgia. Vannozza was three times 
married, and not twice, as the Baron has it, her first 
husband being a Mantuan named Brixio, by whom she had 
two daughters, most likely the ladies Adriana and Gero- 
lama ; the second, Giorgio da Croce, was a native of Rome ; 
while the third, Giorgio Canale, like the first, hailed also 
from Mantua. All these trivial matters are of little or no 
importance at this distance of time, but, nevertheless, they 
do add to the value of a historical work. For all her three 
husbands Giovannozza, or Big Jenny, was Roderigo’s 
mistress, and the mother of his five children, and there is 
no historical or even traditional evidence that Cesar was 
the son of Giulio della Rovere (Julius II.), and not of 
Roderigo Borgia. Baron Corvo has gone a long distance 
out of his way to demonstrate this, but without proof, and 
his perpetually styling Czesar as detto Borgia is absurd. 

Baron Corvo is quite right in stating that Cesar 
Borgia had nothing whatever to do with the murder of his 
elder brother, the Duke of Gandia, which is one of the 
most picturesque episodes in the whole history of this 
queer family. Giovanni, a handsome ne’er-do-well, had 
married a Spanish Princess and on his return to Rome in 
1497 undoubtedly gave himself tremendous airs and graces, 
whereby he offended many, especially the Orsini. Had the 
Baron consulted Marino Sanudo’s Diary he would have 
discovered abundant evidences of this fact. On the night 
of June 14, 1497, he supped, in company with his brother 
Ceesar, who was still a Cardinal, and several other boon 
companions, at his mother, Madonna Vannozza’s villa, which 
stood close to San Pietro ad Vincula. During the repast 


a man wearing a mask brought him a note, and in this 
fellows company he left the villa soon after midnight along 
with Cesar. Near the Palace of the Cancelleria the 
brothers, who were on horseback, parted company, Cesar 
returning to the Vatican, and Giovanni proceeding, as he 
said, elsewhere to “ amuse himself,” being always attended 
by the man in the mask. The next day Giovanni did not 
put in an appearance at his apartments, and as he had not 
returned by nightfall the Pope became alarmed, and ordered 
a search to be made for him in all the houses of ill fame 
in Rome. No one answering to the description of Don 
Giovanni Borgia had visited any of them. Then the Tiber 
was dragged, and poor Giovanni’s body was fished up, with 
money in the pocket of his doublet. Robbery had, there- 
fore, not been the object of the foul deed. A man who 
kept watch on board a barge moored against the Quay of San 
Giovanni degli Schiavoni now came forward, and said that 
on the previous evening he had seen some men coming 
down a narrow lane which led to the river having between 
them a white horse, across which was slung a dead body. 
When they got close to the bank they whistled, and other 
men came forward and flung the body into the Tiber. The 
cloak in which it was wrapped got loose and floated on the 
water, whereupon they threw stones on to it until it sank. 
After this they departed. It was a clear moonlight night, 
and the witness saw everything quite distinctly. Possibly 
Baron Corvo is unaware that there is a receipt still extant 
showing that this fellow was paid money equivalent to £5 
of our currency for his information. The novelists declare 
that Czesar was so frightened lest he should be charged with 
fratricide that when he heard the above details he fled the 
city. Ata matter of fact, he stayed quietly in Rome and 
did not leave til! some weeks later when, with a brilliant 
escort, he departed for Naples to attend the coronation of 
the new King. Who then murdered Don Giovanni, Duke 
of Gandia ? Cesar, it is alleged, did not attend the funeral 
service, “ being afraid.” He did not do so for the simple 
reason that it was, and still is, the custom in Rome for the 
nearest relatives to absent themselves from a funeral. They 
are mercifully dispensed, as being too greatly afflicted to 
endure such an ordeal. No one accused Cesar Borgia of 
the murder for more than a vear after its perpetration. At 
last the shaft came from Venice, where Giovanni of Pesaro, 
the recently divorced husband of Donna Lucrezia, was 
living in exile in the company of a score or so of recalcitrant 
Orsini, the mortal enemies of the Pope. The authors, we 
may therefore conclude, of this crime were the Orsini, who 
loathed Gandia, and with good cause, for he had recently 
headed the united Pontificaf and Spanish forces against 
them at the recent siege of Bracciano. Certain it is the 
Orsini owed him a grudge, and were well aware that by 
killing him they would afflict the Pope beyond measure, 
for His Holiness was passionately fond of him. Alexander 
made himself ill with grief, and likened himself to David 
after the death of Absalom. If the Orsini did not kill poor 
Gandia, the next most likely assassin was the Count Mala- 
spina, round whose lovely daughter Giovanni had been 
“nosing for some time.” Needless to say, Lucrezia had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. She was in the 
Dominican convent of San Sisto, where she was living in 
retirement after her recent divorce from Pesaro. My own 
opinion is that the mysterious man in the mask was a 
pandar and spy either in the pay of Malaspina or Orsini. 


Turning to another murder, that of Lucrezia’s second 
husband, Giovanni of Aragon, Duke of Bisceglie, I am not 
quite so sure as Baron Corvo appears to be that Cesar did 
not strangle him. He was poignarded late one afternoon 
on the steps of St. Peter’s by a masked assassin, but 
managed to drag himself into the presence of the Pope, who 
ordered him to be put to bed, where he was nursed by his 
wife Lucrezia and his sister-in-law Dofia Sancha of Aragon. 
When he was convalescent he went one afternoon to the 
open window, and, seeing Cesar, whom he suspected and 
disliked, playing bowls in the gardens of the Vatican below, 
took a bow and arrow and shot at him. A few moments 
later Caesar, who was uninjured, entered the sick chamber, 
and seizing his sister and Dojia Sancha by the wrists, thrust 
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them out of the room and finished off poor Alfonzo, “ the 
handsomest man in Rome,” with a rope. If the Baron were 
to turn to the Neapolitan Archives he would discover some 
curious sidelights on this murder. For months past 
Alfonzo had been imprudent enough to vex both his 
brother-in-law and the Orsini over petty matters of prece- 
dence, &c. In Rome at the time it was universally believed 
the Orsini began the ceed and that Cazsar completed it. 

Another Borgian mystery is that connected with the 
existence of the famous “Infans Romanus,” the bastard 
Don Giovanni Borgia, who was popularly supposed, but 
without the least foundation, to be the son of Roderigo, by 
the fair Julia Farnese, known as Giulia Bella. I think 
Baron Corvo is quite wrong in attributing his paternity to 
Alexander VI. or even to Cesar. If I am not mistaken the 
father of this youth was Perotto, a Spanish and very good- 
looking attendant upon the Pope, who was murdered by 
Cesar himself in 1498. He was stabbed in the very pre- 
sence of the Pontiff, whose protection he sought by cling- 
ing to his robes. In the Bolognese Archives (Bentivoglio 
papers) is a note from Rome of about this date, containing 
these significant words: “Madonna Lucrezia is said to 
hav? been brought to bed the other cay of a son by Perotio, 
the Pope’s favourite.” A little later Sanudo repeats the 
same accusation, but omits the name of the child’s father. 
Presently Perotto is murdered, and his body tied to that 
of a Greek woman named Pentassilea is found floating 
in the Tiber. This woman’s name is included in the list 
of Lucrezia’s ladies-in-waiting, and was probably the go- 
between of her mistress and her paramour. A few years 
later a mysterious child appeared upon the Borgian srage, 
the Infans Romanus Giovanni, or Juan Borgia. Established 
law was obeyed in Italy at this troubled time with extra- 
ordinary punctuality. It was impossible for a child to 
inherit property if he were a bastard unless officially legiti- 
mised. Accordingly on September 1, 1501, a document 
was signed by Alexander VI., in which the boy was 
declared to be his own son by an unnamed woman. 
Yet another brief was drawn up on the very same 
day in which the lad’s paternity was attributed to Cesar 
Borgia. The originals of these documents are preserved 
in the Secret Archives of the Vatican, and copies of them 
(not the originals, Baron Corvo!) were among the papers 
taken from the desks and caskets of Lucrezia Borgia, 
Duchess of Ferrara, after her death, and now in the 
archives of Modena. It is indeed curious that these copies 
should have been confided to Lucrezia, and it is also 
significant that the child was granted the titles of Duke of 
Nepi and Sermoneta, both of which once belonged to his 
reputed mother. The Duchess was also entrusted with 
the education of this boy. He lived to a good age, and is 
supposed to have died at the Court of France later in the 
sixteenth century. My conviction is that he was Lucrezia’s 
son, and that the documents legitimising him, which were 
never supposed to fall under the eyes of such a humble 
person as the writer of this review, were merely formalities 
intended to give the boy a legal status with regard to his 
inheriting money and titles. This is really the only serious 
charge contemporary history and documentary evidence 
brings against the much culminated Lucrezia, who was a 
very accomplished, learned, charitable, and otherwise 
inoffensive lady, adored by her last husband, Don Alfonzo 
of Ferrara (the “ guatritme mari” of Hugo’s drama), and 
by her children and people. With these observations I 
take leave of Baron Corvo’s curious and learned book, 
regretting he did not have it properly revised before pub- 
lication. In the Appendix he omits in the list of illus- 
trious members of the house of Borgia, Francisco Borgia, 
Prince of Squilace, a great grandson of the murdered 
Gandia, and a delightful Spanish lyric poet of the early 
seventeenth century, whose descendants migrated to Chili 
to eventually become half-English in the Swell Gaia or 
Gandia family, of whom two members are well known in 
London, Don D. Gana, the actual Chilian Minister, and 
Major Swell Gajfia, kis cousin. 


RicHARD DAVEY. 


THE SPOILING OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


THE Story oF THE Kuepivate. Edward Dicey, C.B. 
London: Rivingtons. 16s. 


TuE story told by Mr. Dicey in this volume is one of those 
intensely dramatic chapters of history which make one 
wonder why fiction is ever read. It is history, too, in which 
England played the chief part, and that within living 
memory. Yet when the final move against the Dervishes 
was suddenly begun in 1896 the voters in this country had 
forgotten that there ever was such a thing as an Egyptian 
question. All the savage political warfare that had rage‘ 
in these islands over the withdrawal from the Soudan and 
what followed it had long died away, and the administration 
in Egypt was left in peace to pull the country together, and 
bring it to a pitch of prosperity such as would have seemed 
utterly hopeless in the days when the Khedive Ismail sus- 
pended payment of the bonds iss'ed by the Egyptian 
Treasury in 1876. The country is notoriously rich in 
natural resources. Mr. Dicey puts th: revenue of Egypt 
in round numbers at ten millions, of which half has to be 
paid away yearly as interest on debt contracted by “the 
first and greatest of the Khedives.” But for this, there 
should be an annual surplus by this time of five millions 
to be applied in improving the position of the fellaheen, who 
might, thinks Mr. Dicey, but for the extravagance of the 
Ismail Pacha, be the happiest agricultural population in the 
world. The account of the proceedings of that magnificent 
ruler, told in this volume, is one long tale of profusion. It 
was not of the selfish sort; it was for the good of the 
country he ruled. But Ismail’s notions of what would “ pay 
in the end” were too sanguine. When the Suez Canal was 
opened the Empress Eugénie was deputed by Napoleon IIT. 
to preside at the ceremony. It was mentioned to 
Ismail that Her Majesty would certainly want to 
see the Pyramids. “A carriage road must be made 
at once,” said the Khedive. Six weeks was the time allotted 
for the work. Ten thousand of the fellaheen were put to 
forced labour under the whip, and in the time allowed an 
excellent road stretched seven miles from the Nile bank to 
the pyramid of Cheops. Mr. Dicey saw this being done, 
and sketches a vivid picture of the scene. Ismail’s methods 
of raising money were only less marvellous than his methods 
of spending it. In the end came the crash, financial ruin, 
and intervention of the Powers on behalf of the bond- 
holders. Mr. Dicey’s own somewhat original view is that 
this extravagance gave Egypt her present prosperity and 
security. Ismail, he says, “brought Egypt under the eyes 
of Europe as a country worthy of notice from the exploiter’s 
point of view, and he burdened her with a debt which 
necessitated foreign intervention in his internal affairs.” 
Mr. Dicey writes with great knowledge, and there is 
considerable charm in his easy, straightforward and yet 
picturesque style. If the book is compared with Lord 
Milner England in Egypt the difference in temper is 
striking. We do not find in Mr. Dicey’s book any opinions 
of critics of the Egyptian administration descvibed as 
“ head-splitting in their stupidity,” nor does Mr. Dicey tell 
tell us that he “ blushes to have to explain” things whi-h 
his ignorant opponents ought to know. And yet Lord 
Milner has a quality which will be missed by any attentive 
student of Mr. Dicey’s volume; that of enthusiasm. Lord 
Milner is capable of having visions. Unfortunately, as we 
now know, they are not always sent to him through the gate 
of horn; but enthusiasm, whether in a wise cause or an 
unwise, is, from a literary point of view, certainly a desirable 
thing; and Mr. Dicey is cynical—gently so, and 
courteously ; but quite unmistakably and frankly. He 
proclaims himself “no very sanguine believer in the pro- 
gress of humanity in general, or of Oriental humanity in 
particular.” And so we find him judging the position of 
England in Egypt from a very unconventional standpoint. 
We have (says Mr. Dicey in effect) improved the fellah’s 
lot; that is mere matter of fact. But is he grateful, and 
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indeed, ought he to be ?_ We did not go into Egypt in order 
to benefit him. We went there under compulsion almost 
as strong as that which forced the children of Israel to do 
so. If we are entitled to any credit for not misgoverning 
the country once we were in it, it is only the credit due to 
a man who refrains from doing something repugnant to his 
own feelings. But is Egypt, in fact, grateful? “The 
Egyptians,” says Mr. Dicey sternly, and one feels truly, 
“ dislike the rule of Christians and foreigners.” Of course, 
they do, and it is no answer to that feeling to represent that 
there is a good deal less tyranny, cruelty, extortion and 
insecurity under Lord Cromer than under Mahomet Ali. 
The English are perhaps the only nation known to history 
capable of replacing a native king by a Dutchman; and 
besides, William of Orange was the champion of England’s 
religion against that of James II., while Lord Cromer is 
not the champion of Islam or of anything Oriental. The 
fellah is less miserable than he was when building roads 
under the lash for Ismail Pasha; but he is very far from 
contented. Nor is Mr. Dicey a prey to any illusions about 
the rendering of Egypt capable of managing her own affairs. 
Lord Milner says of the attempt to educate her in the 
arts of self-government, “the past of the experiment is full 
of promise for its future.” Mr. Dicey says, “ The prospect 
of this consummation being accomplished is too remote to 
enter into the calculations of practical statesmanship,” and 
further expresses the view that all our progress in this task 
has been “backwards.” “Tutelage is an excellent system 
for administering the affairs of persons incompetent to 
manage their affairs by themselves; but this system does 
not tend to render the persons under tutelage competent 
administrators.” The remark is wise. And Mr. Dicey is 
thoroughly imbued with the conviction that you cannot 
“hustle” the East. With great appreciation he quotes 
Ismail’s words to him on the occasion of nis asking whether 
there were any news. “That is so like all you English. 
You are always expecting something new to happen in 
Egypt, day by day. To-day is here the same as yesterday, 
and to-morrow will be the same as to-day; and so it has 
been, and so it will be, for thousands of years.” 

Mr. Dicey’s pages are full of anecdote and reminis- 
cence about those who have had to do with Egypt. He has 
a curious story about Disraeli and his connection with 
General Gordon, which is very characteristic. Disraeli was 
asked at dinner by his neighbour what he thought of 
Gordon’s appointment, just after the ill-fated general had 
started for Khartoum. He replied that he had once had 
the idea of sending Gordon on a mission to Turkey, and 
had invited him to draw up a memorandum on the business 
which he might be asked to undertake. On receiving the 
memorandum, he found it to be “the work of a madman.” 
Disraeli’s questioner remarked that Gordon was, after all, 
“a good man.” ‘The reply was, “I hate good men.” Here 
the subject dropped. Mr. Dicey does not admire Gordon 
as an administrator. He explains that “a sort of myth had 
grown up in England about Gordon’s extraordinary faculty 
of dealing with Oriental races.” He admits his many fine 
qualities ; but he thinks and he believes what Lord Cromer 
said at the time, that Gordon was not the man to accom- 
plish the withdrawal of the Egyptian garrisons after the 
evacuation of the Soudan. It is on the many occasions 
when Mr. Dicey tilts, as he does here, at the sentimental 
delusions of his countrymen, that he is most interesting. 
The whole story of the evacuation and of the fall of Khar- 
toum is well and vividly told. Needless to say, he is not 
an upholder of the Egyptian policy of Mr. Gladstone. But 
he discusses the matter reasonably, and there emerges from 
his argument one conclusion, which he does not state ; that 
the political institutions of this country are totally unsuited 
for the business of controlling an Empire. Mr. Dicey has 
some excellent chapters on the remarkable history of the 
Suez Canal. When he arrives at last at the “London Con- 
vention” of 1885, he makes a remark on the guarantees of 
the Canal’s neutrality then arranged, which is highly 
characteristic of his general attitude towards tnglish states- 
manship: “I venture to predict that in any war of which 
Egypt might be the scene no great Power will ever dream 





of observing the neutrality of the Suez Canal, supposing 
this neutrality conflicted with her military interests. The 
only Power which might possibly hesitate about violating 
the Convention would be England, and I doubt whether 
even her hesitation would be of long endurance.” 

The first and last question to be asked of any man 
of so much Egyptian experience as Mr. Dicey is, Shall we 
ever leave Egypt? His answer is not the slightly hypo- 
critical one which says that we go when the people are fit 
to govern themselves. What Mr. Dicey thinks of that 
probability has already been stated. His opinion is clear. 
The position of India decides it. “We have got to remain 
there in defence of our Imperial interests.” “We have 
got to remain lords paramount in Egypt, and this we can 
only do by retaining our military occupation.” When Lord 
Palmerston was asked why he opposed the digging of the 
Suez Canal, he replied, “ Because if the canal is made, 
England will have to annex Egypt; and I, for one, have 
no wish to see Egypt added to the British Empire.” The 
word annexation is in rather bad odour just now. Egypt 
is not annexed, and the Transvaal is; but nobody doubts 
which the Government feel the more certain of keeping. 


E. C. 





JOAN OF ARC. 


Joan or Arc. By L. Petit de Julleville. Translated by Hester 
Davenport. Duckworth and Co., 1go1. 


THE noise of controversy and the rancour of dispute fall 
into silence as one reads this excellent little volume, for, 
instead of a bitter political contention, we have a simple 
and authoritative account of the Maid of Orleans. Indeed, 
Joan stands out from its pages so sweet as a girl, so stal- 
wart as a hero, so devout as a saint, so admirable as a 
woman, and with such an accumulation of documentary 
evidence to uphold her that I have been driven greatly to 
wonder how there ever could have been controversy and 
contention concerning her, and, incidentally, I was ashamed 
to think of Shakespeare. 

The opening lines of the little volume tell plainly and 
simply the intention of the author: 


“We shall only recall in a summary manner the political 
and military events which composed her wonderful history, 
and shall speak very briefly of those persons who furthered 
or hindered her mission. Our object is not to make a study 
of Charles VII., La Trémoille, the Duke of Alengon, 
Dunirs, or of the soldiers, politicians, theologians, and pre- 
lates—all the contemporaneous history connected with 
Joan of Arc—but of Joan herself and of Joan only. It is her 
soul which we try to understand and to explain. We shall 
therefore pay especial attention to her own words 
spoken to her king, to her companions in arms, or to her 
judges. Her own testimony is by far the most trustworthy, 
simple, candid, and expressive, and Joan of Arc still re- 
mains the best historian of Joan of Arc.” 


And M. de Julleville keeps his word so well that Joan 
of Arc becomes a consistent character, most human, most 
pathetic, most womanly, and most holy. The tale is quickly 
told of the insistence of her voices and her visions; the 
opposition of her parents; her surreptitious flight with 
Durand Laxard to Vaucouleurs; her interviews with Bau- 
dricourt and her final conquest of him; her journey to 
Chinon, from Chinon to victory at Orleans, and thence to 
the coronation at Rheims. Through it all are scattered 
delightful bits that are important elements in the final pic- 
ture of Joan. She seems to have had invincible cheerful- 
ness and a fine wit, with such a sparkle of acrimony as 
would be likely from her nearness to the soil. For example : 

“In the name of God,’ she said, ‘we must fight. Were 


they suspended from the very heavens we should still be 
able to Goats them. Have you good spurs?’ ‘What!’ 
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quoth the Duke of Alengon, ‘ are we then to fly ?’ ‘ Nay, it 


is the English who will fly, but you will need spurs to 
pursue them.’” 


It is of great interest to read of her costume as it is 
accurately described in the documents of the trial : 


“It consisted of a shift, breeches, tunic, long hose 
(caligis), joined together and fastened to the tunic by 
twenty eyelet-holes, boots (sotularibus) laced high on the 
outside, a short dress reaching to the knee or thereabouts, 
a short hood (capacio), close-fitting leggings (ocreis seu 
honsellis), long spurs, sword, dagger, breast-plate, lance, 
and the rest of the armour worn by men-at-arms.” 


She was rather tall. She was strong and well pro- 
portioned. There was nothing masculine about her, save 
her gestures; her face was most womanly, and her voice 
especially soft. Her hair was black and cropped round the 
neck. Apropos of this detail there is, on page 51, an in- 
teresting footnote protesting against the representations of 
her . 

“with endless waves of hair flowing down her back, 
when we know that at the trial she was blamed for nothin 


so bitterly as for having worn her hair short and croppe 
round the ears ‘in man’s fashion.’ ” 


There follows a concise chronicle of the attack upon, 
and the repulse before, Paris, and we are brought to the 
capture of the maid outside the walls of Com- 
piégne. This brings us to one of the most delicate 
and dangerous problems of the whole history of Joan. Was 
she intentionally betrayed by Guillaume de Flavy, or was 
it an accident due to the mistaken zeal of the Governor of 
the town? The evidence is meagre on both sides, and it 
remains one of these questions of fact in history to which, 
from a contradiction of evidence, no final solution seems 
possible. But the weight of evidence is certainly in favour 
of De Flavy’s loyalty. It is also comparatively unimportant, 
as Joan from the beginning had to make her way through 
an endless net of intrigue, jealousy, and cunning—and that 
she accomplished anything in such a mess of Court petti- 
ness is a witness to her divine mission. 

Of far more interest is the question as to who gave her 
up, andwhy. This is the only place in which I find myself 
thinking M. Petit de Julleville falls short of Michelet. M. de 
Julleville presents a vague theory as to the reason of the 
selling of Joan to her enemies by John of Louxembourg, 
who bought her from a Picard archer. Michelet gives a 
long, detailed, and complex series of facts that make a defi- 


nite reason for the perfidious abandonment of the Maid. 
Our present author says : 


“The weakness and cowardice of the Court are not a 
sufficient explanation for her abandonment; the real cause 
for it should be recognised and stated—which was de- 
liberate ingratitude. Just as the English were ashamed of 
having been beaten by a woman, the French, or rather the 
courtiers and several of the officers, were ashamed of 
having been saved by one.” 


This is interesting as speculative psychology, but it is 
inconclusive and purely theoretical. Michelet, on the con- 
trary, piles up details upon broad facts, and facts still upon 
facts, and we get a definite result. ‘There is not space (nor 
is this the place) to give these details, but in Michelet’s 
history of France they are to be found at the beginning of 
Chapter IV. of Book X. I beg my readers to use that 
authority as a supplement to M. de Julleville. Michelet will 
make it clear that poor Joan was the victim of a thousand 
small circumstances, as netted together, as subtle, as impene- 
trable as the thousand threads that make the strength of a 
great rope ; and as she stood alone, helpless and weak, the 
coil of these conditions and circumstances bound her fast, 
and it was inevitable that she should be abandoned. Per- 
haps it was God’s will. 

There is not space to follow the wretched details of the 
trial; the pestilential cross-examinations, the nagging, the 
tormenting, the insults and the wrongs heaped upon the 
poor little girl. It is unpleasant reading, and it gives but 
too good a picture of that thoroughly detestable century, the 
fifteenth. This trial, with its Cauchon and its Bishop of 
Winchester, is a section through the conditions of the 
times, and explains the next three generations. 


In the last chapter, “ The Rehabilitation,” it is impos- 
sible to give too much praise to the lucid summary of the 
history of the two trials. There could not be a better defini- 
tion of the Catholic idea of a Saint than that on page 182: 

‘What is the essential, invariable sign of saintliness ? Is 
it not the ardent and unremitting desire of a human soul to 
accomplish within itself the divine will? That man is a 
saint who honestly and with all his soul and power seeks to 
learn what is God’s will in regard to him, and who, when 
he has learnt it, has only one desire and thought—to do God’s 
will, braving all things even unto death.” 


And certainly this definition sits well upon the girl 
who never once looked back with weakness or regret, but 
who did what was clear to her as God’s will, even to the 
suffering of a bitter death, rather than repudiate her faith in 
the truth of her “ visions” and her “ voices.” 


B. 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1901. 


Recnum Del: Eight Lectures on the Kingdom of God in the 
History of Christian Thought. By Archibald Robertson, 
D.D., &c. London: Methuen and Co. 12s. 6d, net. 


It is always well in moments of controversy to get back, if 
possible, from the points at issue to underlying first prin- 
ciples. On this ground, if on no other, the publication 
of the Bampton Lectures for 1901 is specially welcome 
just now. For Canon Hensley Henson has caused quite 
a flutter in the ecclesiastical dovecotes by his utterances 
on the question of Church unity; the Bamptons have no- 
thing to do with the actual present controversy, but they 
carry us back to ideals of Church unity in the past, and 
a study of these ideals and attempts sheds con- 
siderable light on what history proves to be possible or 
impossible, desirable or undesirable. We think that a 
careful study of this book would considerably clear the 
issues and put an end to a good deal of vague and profit- 
less talking. The lectures certainly require careful study : 
they are not easy reading; the style is often obscure and 
balking, and the argument at times somewhat elusive. 
The volume shows a mass of learning and reading: it 
covers practically the whole of Christian history. We 
cannot help feeling that to a certain extent Dr. Robertson 
has rather poured out his notebooks into these lectures. 
There are a great number of details, especially in the sixth 
and seventh lectures, which we think would have been 
better in an appendix. We look for a more philosophic 
and synthetic grasp of principles in the lectures them- 
selves, and less attention to details: the details no doubt 
are essential as data, but they are confusingly crowded as 
they stand in the body of the work. 

Dr. Robertson’s aim is sufficiently expressed in the 
title of the work: it is to trace the idea of the Kingdom 
of God in the history of Christian thought. He very 
justly contends that our views of life ultimately rest on a 
sense of purpose (or no purpose), in the history of the 
world, and therefore of the individual; and then shows 
how the idea of the Kingdom of God is the Christian 
attempt to realise and carry out the conviction of pur- 
pose. In the first lecture he traces the origin of the idea 
world, and therefore of the individual ; and then he shows 
how it reached its zenith in the prophetic teaching of 
universal righteousness, and then somewhat deteriorated 
in the apocalyptic idea of “conversion by dominion.” His 
references to the book called the Psalms of Solomon, com- 
pleted somewhere between the years 48 and 39 B.C., are 
most interesting, and reveal very clearly the foreshadow- 
ing of many Christian ideas about the Kingdom of God. In 
his survey of St. Paul’s teaching on the subject Dr. Robert- 
son does not seem to us to allow sufficiently for an advance 
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of opinion in the apostle’s mind: surely the eschatology 
of the Epistles to the Thessalonians has a very different 
tone to that of the later Epistles? It is only after the 
sketch of St. Paul’s teaching that we are taken to the 
fountain-head of his ideas, viz., to the teaching of Christ 
on the subject. Much of Dr. Robertson’s interpretation 
of the Gospel teaching is suggestive and illuminating. 
Perhaps it would have been more useful if the main ideas 
could have been a little more systematically arranged and 
brought into cohesion, as is so admirably done, for ex- 
ample, in Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus: there is too much 
suggestion of the note-book in Dr. Robertson, but no doubt 
the question of space was a difficulty. So, again, in the 
survey of the Apocalypse the analysis is too brief to be of 
solid value in so difficult a book, and yet it occupies valu- 
able space. However, when we pass beyond the borders 
of the New Testament we come to a most interesting and 
perspicacious review of the Millenarian ideas of the Early 
Church. Dr. Robertson traces clearly and well the causes 
of their growth and decay. Again, in the fifth lecture 
there is a very masterly and comprehensive analysis of 
St. Augustine’s teaching: Dr. Robertson proves that there 
were two ideas of the Church in St. Augustine’s mind which 
were never properly reconciled, and that an exclusive atten- 
tion to only one side of his teaching formed the philosophic 
basis of the medieval papacy. As a matter of fact, “the 
Kingdom of God is as it were the idea, the transcendent 
reality, of which the Church is the visible but necessarily 
imperfect copy ” : 

“But Augustine is constantly passing from the ideal to 
the phenomenal, and he is constantly applying, ideally, to 
the externa communio of the Church conceptions derived 
from the consideration of the communio sanctorum the un- 
alterable number of the elect. Hence the visible hierarchi- 
cally organised Church acquires in his thought and lan- 
guage much of the ideal character of the Kingdom of God. 
It was only required to slightly change the significance of 
the latter idea, to substitute for the Reign of the Saints with 
Christ, for the Reign of Christ in the soul, the familiar 
thought of a kingdom in the sense of an organised govern- 
ment, to make Augustine’s doctrine of the Church the foun- 
dation for the ecclesiastical superstructure, raised by 
Gregory VII. and Innocent III., of an omnipotent hierarchy 
set over nations and kingdoms, to pluck up and to break 


down and to destroy, and to overthrow and to build and to 
plant.” 


The subsequent account in lectures six and seven of 
the medieval and later ideas of the Kingdom of God is 
mainly an illustration of the above passage. We have set 
before us the various idéals and aims, ecclesiastical and 
political, of medieval thinkers and statesmen. There is 
much in this of interest to students of political science as 
as well as to ecclesiastics ; it is wonderful how old thinkers, 
such as Dante in De Monarchia, William of Ockham in 
the Dialogus, and Marsilius in Defensor Pacis, antici- 
pated the ideals of constitutional and liberal government 
of the modern world. It is ungrateful to complain of 
omission when there is already so much, but we cannot but 
feel that the ideals of the Protestant Reformers and Puri- 
tans scarcely receive sufficient attention compared with 
the treatment of the counter-Reformation in the Roman 
Church, and the rather incidental question of modern 
Roman casuistry. In the last lecture Dr. Robertson 
treats of “the Kingdom of God in modern thought, work, 
and life”; the lecture is interesting and suggestive, but 
again may we be pardoned for wishing that the conclu- 
sions were rather more definite and clear-cut? It is an 
interesting book, and suggests many thoughts. Underneath 
we clearly see that even from Jewish times two divergent 
ideas of the Kingdom of God on earth have inspired men ; 
in the words of Dr. Robertson: 


“There are two alternative ideals of a Kingdom of Christ 
on earth and of the method of its realisation: Righteous- 
ness by means of government, and government by means of 
Righteousness. The latter is the real and fundamental idea 
of Augustine: it is that of St. Paul and of Christ himself. 
There is room for the other, but in strict subordination to it. 
In the education of the young, in the infancy of a civilisation 
or of a Christendom, righteousness must come from without, 
by means of government. But government must know its 


own limitations, and must realise the need for its gradual 

’ supersession or, rather, transformation. External pres- 
sure in the ideal healthy growth of individuals and societies 
alike must give place to the self-government which comes 
with maturing character.” 


Words of wisdom, which apply to many, very many, 
present-day problems. 


C. B. &. 





TWO BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


THE BOOK OF THE APPLE. By H. H. Thomas. THE Book oF 
OLD-FASHIONED FLowers. By Harry Roberts. Handbooks 
of Practical Gardening. London: John Lane. as. 6d. net. 


APPLES can be grown in England as well as anywhere in the 
world ; they are as delicious as grapes, and more useful ; 
yet their culture, particularly in those western counties best 
suited to it, is often miserably neglected, and the labourers 
cf Gloucestershire and Herefordshire are said to be desert- 
ing their own wholesome and pleasant cider for the sul- 
phurous beer of the public-house. Many farmers are already 
trying to remedy this state of things, and the Book of the 
Apple should induce others to do so. The author has had 
practical experience of his subject both in England and in 
France, where fruit culture is carried to a perfection un- 
known here; and he writes clearly, concisely, and to the 
point. He uas chapters not only on planting, pruning, and 
general cultivation, but on the making of cider and on the 
gathering, storing, and even the cooking of apples, together 
with a useful list of the best kinds, both dessert and kitchen. 
Though his book is addressed chiefly to the professional 
fruit-grower, it will be useful also to the amateur gardener 
who has any ambition to grow his apples well, and to make 
the best use of them. Apple trees are so beautiful, even 
when bare of bloom and fruit, that they should be grown in 
pleasure gardens, like lilacs and laburnums. Tennyson 
speaks of orchard lawns, and there is no reason except bad 
taste why they shouid not have a real existence. The gloom 
of the fir tree, magnificent no doubt in its own northen 
forest, is mere incongruous dreariness when it is dotted 
about a suburban lawn. Nothing will thrive under it, and 
often it will not thrive itself; but the apple, with all the 
associated beauty of the English country-side, gives us fruit 
and blossom and grateful shade. In the grass under it will 
grow daffodils, columbines, irises, and many other plants. 
Or it may be trained as a hedge to divide one part of the 
garden from another, and with all these uses may still pro- 
duce great crops of fruit. It would be a pleasant task for 
the suburban gardener with his half-acre of ground to 
grow three or four choice apple trees with the care that 
others give to roses, and the Book of the Apple will teach 
him all that is necessary to make a successful beginning. 
The Book of Old-Fashioned Flowers is written with an 
enthusiasm so great that it forgets its subject. There are 
chapters on a garden by the sea, on cottage gardens, on the 
gardens in Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, on soils 
and their preparation; and one, even, on old-fashioned 
flowers, though it contains very little about them. There is 
a chapter on the culture of roses, which should surely con- 
tain a list of those fine old roses which have a beauty of 
habit not to be found in the most voluptuous exhibition teas. 
Instead of which it talks about the Crimson Rambler and 
Blairii 2, and Souvenir de S. A. Prince, names repeated to 
satiety in every book on roses. Throughout the book all 
kinds of plants are mentioned cursorily, some old-fashioned, 
some certainly not. Thus on one page are to be found 


Garrya Elliptica, Sedum Turkestanicum, Olearia Haasti, 
Phillyrea Vilmoriana, and many other dissonant names. 
We might as well have Tchichatcheffia Isatidea at once. 
Mr. Roberts has plenty of general knowledge on gardening, 
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but he lacks, perhaps, just that special knowledge necessary 
to write a book on old-fashioned flowers. So that for all his 
enthusiasm and powers of observation, he has missed his 
opportunity ; and this is a pity, for while we have plenty of 
general gardening books such as Mr. Roberts has given us, 
we have no book on old-fashioned flowers such as he might 
have given us. The book I imagine to myself, and hope 
that someone will soon write, would treat not only of 
familiar old-fashioned flowers, such as larkspurs and holly- 
hocks and Mary lilies, but of others known to us from the 
associations of literature or a beautiful name that have been 
almost banished from our gardens and deserve to be re- 
stored to them. It would tell something of the history of 
famous plants, such as the carnation, which have undergone 
successive improvements and deteriorations, and would 
point a warning with the example of the China Aster, beau- 
tiful in the wild type, and deformed by the labours of genera- 
tions of hybridists. In this fate it was not alone. There 
was an epoch of bad taste in gardening as in other things, 
when flowers were grown for the show-room rather than for 
the garden, and many beautiful old plants, familiar to our 
ancestors, were either banished or spoilt. The book I 
have in my mind would contain a full description of as many 
of these as possible. It would have a chapter on the old 
English names of flowers and their derivations, and a chapter 
on the older roses ; and it would show how many of these 
older flowers might be improved by the judicious care of 
amateurs. For neglect means deterioration, and there is 
no doubt that many of our older plants, that have not been 
doubled or dwarfed out of knowing must in years of neglect 
have fallen away from the standard attained by centuries of 
careful selection. Such plants should be raised from seed, 
and only the best of them kept. If a large number of 
amateurs practised this procéss of selection on many dif- 
ferent plants throughout the country, the whole stock of our 
gardens would be improved, and the mistaken efforts of 
those who spoil plants for the show-room would be coun- 
teracted. Selection must be practised with taste of judgment, 
or it is worse than useless. The hollyhock was long grown 
as a show flower. Isolated blossoms were pulled off the 
stalk, and stuck into flat pieces of cardboard ; those which 
most resembled tight rosettes obtained prizes. But the 
constitution of plants cultivated so as to obtain enormous 
double blossoms is apt to be weakened; so the hollyhock 
became the prey of a disease that has banished it from many 
gardens. Now that hollyhocks are grown with single or 
only half-double blossoms, the disease may be gradually 
overcome. But the same danger threatens roses. The rose 
bree@:2r, with his eye on the show-room, thinks only of the 
blossom, and anyone must see how much less beautiful and 
vigorous is the habit of growth of modern exhibition roses 
than of the Provence and Damask roses of the past. Ifa 
new disease appears it will find e sy victims among these 
triumphs of the show-room, and then, perhaps, the older 
roses will become fashionable again. All this, and much 
more, will be pointed out in the book which I have in my 
mind, and I wish Mr. Roberts had written it 
A. C. B. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Economic Journal for March begins with an able and 
instructive article on “The Printing Trades,” which is 
the reply of an expert, Mr. Dibblee (manager of the JZan- 
chester Guardian), to a second-hand article contributed to 
the Z'imes by the writer on the Crisis in British Industry. 
That clever sensationalist has no doubt put his finger on 
many weak points in the men’s organisations ; but his anti- 
national bias is so strong that he will not admit, even in 
the case of stereotyping, that English labour is vastly 


cheaper than American. English stereotypers at £2 a 
week can do as good work as American stereotypers in 
New York at £7! On the other hand there are branches 
in which English printers are far behind Americans. In 
Mr. Dibblee’s opinion the output of Linotype machines in 
America is 50 per cent. better than that of similar machines 
in England. It seems that the piece scale for linotypers in 
England provides no stimulus to good work, and “ prac- 
tically brings an easy and luxurious living within the reach 
of the careless and incompetent.” It is certainly odd that 
an incompetent linotypist can earn a higher income than 
many graduates of Oxford and Cambridge in the first-class 
honours can obtain in the educational market. It is, how- 
ever, the employers rather than the workmen who are, 
or tend to be, behindhand. Our manufacturing classes are 
often filled by heredity. “The best of the brains of our 
upper classes will go anywhere but into industry.” The 
drawbridge between the universities and commerce seems 
never to be down. The universities at present sort splendid 
material, and then let good intellects sink back into dis- 
appointed obscurity. “And all the while what the indus- 
tries of this country need are brains, brains, and trained 
brains.” 

In the same journal Mrs. Bosanquet writes on 
“Women’s Wages.” ‘The chief conclusion which she draws 
from an examination of the labour market in London is that 
“it is easy for any girl of respectable habits to get the 
training which will enable her to earn from 15s. to 20s. or 
30s. a week, and yet thousands are earning 5s. to 7s. a 
week with no prospect of anything better.” There appear 
to be no counterbalancing advantages, for the skilled 
tra‘les are often pleasanter and less arduous; in inany, 
also, learners obtain 4s. or 6s. from the start. In 
London, tco, the usual theory that “the girl living 
at home” lowers the wages rate does not hold. On 
the contrary, “ a quiet, steady girl who is earning 
good money helps to bring up the younger ones, or con- 
tributes to her parents’ support.” The supplementation 
which comes through the Poor Law is, Mrs. Bosanquet 
believes, a far more serious matter. In one East London 
Union 314 women, 275 of them over sixty, were found in 
receipt of weekly allowances varying from 2s. to 5s. 6d., 
and 246 out of the 275 represented themselves as “ still 
earning.” 

The number is an interesting one. Mr. J. C. Macdonald 
writes about the effect of war loans on prices, Professor 
Davidson writes about the population of Canada, Professor 
Gide describes the “restaurant coopératif du Quartier 
Latin.” Mr. J. E. Allen puts succinctly and well the case 
against the present scale of license duties, which, as we 
have pointed out over and over again, offends against every 
canon of taxation. Will Sir M. Hicks-Beach remedy the 
injustice in the coming Budget ? 
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A delightful and economical supper 
can be made with Rowntree’s Elect 
Cocoa. It will be found strengthen- 
ing and nourishing and so easily 
digested that it promotesrather than 
interferes with refreshing slumber. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


N spite of the holidays, things have been more lively 
ingthe City this week. The news of the arrival of 
the Transvaal Government at Pretoria caused a jump 
of a point in Consols, and the Kaffir circus was also 
jubilant in a restrained and chastened manner, 
memories of the recent slump being still rather painful. 
Money has been uncomfortably tight, and further loans 
from the Bank have been found necessary. In fact, the 
market’s debt to the Bank is now so heavy that some 
knowing people are beginning to doubt whether it can 
all be liquidated with the help of the heavy Govern- 
ment disbursements expected at the end of the financial 
year. The result of the ‘‘drive” against General 
Delarey was considered rather meagre on inspection. 
Mr. Rhodes’s death had been anticipated. 


I see the subject of Shipping Rings and their 
extortions has been agitating the Lancashire cotton 
spinners. The same old story was told of freight rates 
which differentiate in favour of foreign producers ; the 
most flagrant example given being the rates to Shanghai 
from New York and Liverpool respectively. It appears 
that, according to evidence given last autumn before a 
Select Committee of the House, cotton goods were 
carried by British steamers, without any subsidy from 
the American Government, from New York to Shanghai 
at 27s. 6d. per ton of 40 cubic feet ; from Liverpool the 
rate was 50s. per ton for lightly-pressed bales, and65s. per 
ton for heavily-pressed bales. Taking the lower of 
these rates the difference was equivalent to 4d. per 
piece of grey cotton drills worth 8s. 10}d. each, being 
equivalent to 3°7 per cent. of the value. ‘‘ This is all 
the more remarkable,’ added the chairman of the 
conference, ‘‘ as Liverpool is nearly 3,000 miles nearer 
Shanghai than New York is.” It was further stated that 
a comparison of the rates of freight from European 
ports to the Argentine Republic would show a diffe- 
rence probably sufficient to induce Manchester shipping 
merchants to supply their customers with continental 
cotton goods in preference to those made in Lancashire. 


There is no need to emphasise the fact that this 
is a most important matter for British trade. It is 
not a grievance that is confined to the cotton industry, 
for if you talk to any merchant who trades with any 
part of the world, he will tell you that one 
of his greatest difficulties in competing with 
the foreigner lies in the fact that British ships 
will carry his rival’s stuff for less than they will 
carry his. British shipowners, having the home market 
in their control, try to develop trade between foreign 
ports by giving rates which will encourage shipments, 
that is to say, rates which are to the advantage of 
foreign shippers. The devices by which they have 
obtained control of the home market and have tied the 
British merchant hand and foot are too complicated 
to be dealt with here. But they seem to suffice ; for 
every now and then the unfortunate sheep utters a 
groan during the process of shearing, there is some 
correspondence in the papers, and then the matter 
drops. 


On this occasion some of the cotton spinners seem 
to have advocated an appeal to the Government. The 
record of the present Government makes the sugges- 
tion futile ; a Ministry that spends much of its time in 
hushing up scandals and whitewashing corruption, can- 
not be expected to see fair play between merchants and 
shipowners. Besides, is it merely a question of fair 
play? The shipowners are entitled to charge what 
freights they please. If it pays them to carry 
foreign goods longer distances for lower freights 
than British, no power on earth can stop 


their doing so, for legislative interference in these 
matters is almost always futile, even when a strong and 
clean-handed Government initiates it. But surely the 
mere fact that the shipowners are able thus to dictate 
terms to the merchants proves that what is wanted is 
more shipping—and shipping that cannot possibly be 
got hold of by the rings. If the merchants would only 
combine and put a little capital together and start a 
fleet of their own, the whole problem solvitur navigando. 
They have an excellent opportunity now that materials 
are cheap and shipbuilding yards are not quite so busy. 





The War of Tobacco Titans came in very handy 
for contents-bill purposes just when Australian cricket 
had ceased to attract the nimble halfpenny. On the 
whole, the war seems to have come to a very amusing 
and edifying deadlock. .The two mighty champions, 
British and American, sat down one on each side 
of a chessboard with the British retailers for pieces ; 
but as soon as they wanted to begin to play, the pieces 
said ‘‘we don’t like your style of game and you can 
leave us alone, thanks.” It is really very satisfactory to 
see that this boycott business is a cock that will not 
fight in this country. At present the two mighty com- 
batants look extremely foolish; they have offered bonuses 
to the trade, the American bonus being such an eye- 
opener that it almost looked like “ bluff,” and the trade 
says it would rather not have them. There are excep- 
tions, of course, but that seems to be the general 
tenour of the resolutions passed at the meetings in 
London and the provinces. 


Naturally enough, the tobacconist does not want 
to see himself put into the position of a tied-house 
publican. He knows that the man who does the best 
trade is the one who has the greatest variety of goods 
on hand, and is prepared to order any out-of-the- 
way brand for customers with eccentric palates. 
The difference between tobacco and tobacco is much 
greater than the difference between beer and beer. 
When I am athirst it matters little whether I 
drink Bass or Barclay and Perkins ; but if I want 
one sort of tobacco, nothing save the direst 
necessity will induce me to smoke another. Tobac- 
conists are wise, and have pondered these things, and 
express themselves concerning boycotts in picturesque 
terms which cannot here be reproduced. In the mean- 
time those of us who did not subscribe for the Imperial 
Tobacco Preference and Debenture issue are probably 
not very much regretting a wasted opportunity. That 
83 millions for goodwill will want some writing down 
with this sort of cut-throat competition in the pro- 
gramme. The next move on the part of the combatants 
is awaited with interest. Allow me to give the great 
Bristol combination a suggestion. Does not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer represent the chief seat of 
the industry ? Could not he be induced to put some 
small extra import, merely, for revenue purposes of 
course, on manufactured tobaccos sold in these islands 
by foreign companies or firms? It is a great Imperial 
question. 





The week’s prospectuses were not an impressive 
batch. The Klerksdorp Gold and Diamond Company 
floated a subsidiary company called the Klerksdorp 
Extended, but the parent’s career has not been suffi- 
ciently successful to encourage great hopes for the 
babe. The Auckland Electric Tramways Company 
appears to be a production of the British Electric Trac- 
tion Company, and might, I think, have been nursed a 
little longer, so that its prospectus might have shown 
actual results instead of a mere estimated of possible 
profits. The investor wants a good deal of tempting 
just now, and I think the ‘‘ Traction” company made 
a great mistake in being in such a hurry. 


Janus 
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H. de B. De Liste. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
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Army Veterinary Department, India. 2s. 6d. net. 
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THE IMPERIAL ARMY OF INDIA. By Lieut.-Col: 
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are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, whiclf includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 


Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


1 ee CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST 

ISSUED. H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will 
: be pleased to send, post free, his new Catalogue, containing an Interest= 
ing Collection of Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain 
prices.—s57, Wigmore Street, W 


wee OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. Please state wants. 

Catalogues free. Weoffer Lady Churchill’s Anglo-Saxon Review, complete 

set, 10 vols., choicely bound, £5 §s., cost £10 10s. net. Wanted, ass. each 

offered, In Memoriam, 1st edition, 1850; Hessey’s Drive, 1885; Handley Cross, 

1854; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 188 s awberh Grange, Ber } aon Jaunts, 
BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


1843.—HOLLAND’S GREAT 
EACH OFFERED. — Pater’s 
Renaissance, 1873; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., first edition, 1885; Symonds’ 
Essays, 2 vols,, —e Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 
1837 § Shirley's Deer Parks, 1 esperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's 
“a 2 ¥ sean 1878 ; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse’s Richard 
+ 1862; Sym 


onds’ Italian Literature, Is., — ¥ 
oh. ate, on A rature, 2 vols., 188:1.—BAKER'S GREAT 











OOKS WANTED, 25s. 





IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 















SAMPLE BOX 
24 KINDS 
7° STAMPS. 
BIRMINCHAN 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 
Gibson aca Wilson), Urlyn, The Harper, and other songs, 1s. net. Elkin 
atthews. 


Jennings (J. G.), Masque of The Three Loves, 6s. Allahabad: Indian Press. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 
a (P. Hume, M.A., LL.D.), History of Scotland from the Accession of 


ary Stewart to the Revolution of 1689, Vol. II., 6s. Cambridge: 
University Press. 


ETYMOLOGY. 
A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray. Leisureness—Lief (Vol. VI.), by Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A., Oxon. 
Single Section, 2s. 6d. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


LITERATURE. 
Brandes (George), Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature, in six vols.» 
Vol. II.: “* The Romantic School in Germany” (1873), 9s. net. W. Heine- 


mann, 
EDUCATIONAL. 

De Arteaga (Fernando, Hon. M.A.), A New English and Spanish Vocabulary, 
Alphabetical and Analoyical, 2s. 6d. net. Hirschfeld Bros. 

Becker (Rev. A. L.), A Smaller German Grammar, for Elementary and Middle 
Schools and Private Students, 1s. Hirschfeld Bros. 

Brueys and Palaprat, ‘‘ L’Avocat Patelin,” Edited by E. B. le Francois, Blackie’s 
Little French Classics, 4d. Blackie. 

Bossuet, ‘“ Oraisons Funébres,” Selections, Edited by the Rev. H. J. Chaytor, 
M.A., Blackie’s Little French Classics, 4d. jackie. 

‘Laming (W. Cecil, M.A.) (Edited by), The Phormio of Terence, Blackie’s Illus- 
trated Latin Series, Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D., D.C.L., 4s. 6d 


kie. 
Brown (John, B.A.), ‘‘Czsar: TheGallic War,” Book VI., Blackie’s Illustrated 
Latin Series, 2s. Blackie. 


Blackie’s Illustrated Continental Readers: Asia, 1s. 6d. Blackie. 
ee (Mandel, D.D., D a" D., &c.), Thoughts on Education: 


—* and Sermons, Edited by Louise Creighton, ss. net. Longmans, 
reen 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Machen (Arthur), Hieroglyphics, 5s. net. Grant Richards, 
Pendleton (John), “‘ How to Succeed as a Journalist,” the “‘ How To” Series, 
3s. 6d. Grant Richards. 
Stead (Alfred), Japan, Our New Ally, with Preface by Marquis Ito, G.C.B , &c., 
6s. net. Fisher Unwin. 
Skrine (John Huntley), Pastor Agnorum: a Schoolmaster’s Afterthoughts, 5s 
net. Longmans, Green. 
Souvenir of Stephen Phillips's ‘t Ulysses.” Carl Hentschel. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Lucas (Ed. Verrall), Compiled by, A Book of Verses for Children, Cheap Edition, 
2s.6d. Grant Richards. 

Bronté (Charlotte), “ Shirley: a Tale,” ‘‘ The World's Classics,” 1s. Grant 
Richards. 

The “ Westminster ” Alice, by Hector H. Munro (Saki), Illustrated by F. Car- 
ruthers Gould, 6d. “ Westminster Gazette” Office. 

The Prose Works of William Makepeace Thackeray, ‘‘ Henry Desmond,” Edited 
by Walter Jerrold, with Illustrations by Charles E. Brock, Two Vols., 6s. 
net. J. M. Dent. 

‘“* The Temple Bible,” The First and Second Books of Samuel, Edited b 
Sime, The Fifth Book of Moses, called Deuteronomy, Edited by G. 

_ M.A., B.D., 1s. each net. 
Eliot (George), Silas Marner, 6d. Wm. Blackwood. 


FICTION. 
Chatto and Windus. 


he Kidnapped Millionaires: a Tale of Wall-street and 
Grant Richards. 


James 
ilkins, 


Whishaw (Fred), Mectam, 6s. 
Adams (Frederick U.), 
the Tropics, 6s. 
Crane (Stephen), Last Words, 6s. Digby, Long. 
Friedman (I. K.), By Bread Alone, 6s. m, Heinemann. 
Findlater fess Helen), The Story of a Mother, 6s. James Nisbet. 
——e (Silas K.), Gripped, 3s. 6d. Frederick Warne. 
— UJ. Byers), A Passion for Gold: the Story of a South African Mine, 6s. 
. Treherne. 


May (Danaé), The Inconsequences of Sara, 6s. A. Treherne. 
Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), A Woman's No, 6s. John Long. 


Gilbert (George), In the Shadow of the Purple: a Royal Romance, 6s. John 


Long. 
Gubbins (Nathaniel), Pick-me-ups, 3s. 6d. John Long. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Canadian Magazine, March. Toronto: Ontario Publishing Company. 
Cassell’s Magazine, April, 6d. Cassell. 
Comrades All, No. 2, 8d. ‘‘ Review of Reviews” Office. 
Cornhill, April, 1s. Smith, Elder. 
Critical Review, March, 1s. 6d. net. Williams and Norgate. 
Fortnightly Review, April, 2s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 
Longman’s Magazine, April, 6d. Longmans. 
Magazine of Art, April, 1s. 4d. Cassell. 
New Liberal Review, April, 1s. net. 33, Temple Chambers. 
Nineteenth Century, April, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 
Rivista Moderna. Roma. 


BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 


Money, New Clothes, and Material 


May be sent to Miss E. D. Brappy, 19, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be glad to give 
further information ; 


Seecond~hand Clothes 
To Mrs. MAcKAIL, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W. 














Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-out Garments Free. 





NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
FOR scsscssnccese Lt SF © FOOD sicssscercse £180 © 
Half-yearly...... O14 0 Half-Yearly ... O15 © 
Quarterly .... 0 7 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 


Cheques should be made | png to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., td. and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J. C. Juta 


and Co. ; 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column. 
Page. % Page. }Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
ae #10 0 © £50 0 fewo £3 6 & 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
Matter......cccccoee GQ O O 410 0 25 0 300 
Other pages........ - Seo 40060 2060 e434 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad _,, 
—— narrow 


” 
Advertisements should be received zot Jater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 


WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 


On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE ADRIATIC: 

April 3rd to April 24th.—From Marseilles to Naples, 
Ancona (for Loreto), Venice, Trieste (for Mira- 
mar), Pola, Zara, Spalato, Klek (for Metkovic. 
visiting Mostar), Ragusa (for Lacroma), Cattaro 
(for Cettinje), Corfu and back to Marseilles. A 
Twenty-one days’ Cruise for £26 5s. and upwards. 
Return Ticket London, Calais, Paris, Marseilles 
included. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£10 10s., £11 1ls., £13 13s., and £14 14s. TOURS to 
ROME, via the Mont Cenisand St. Gothard Routes. 
With Optional Extensions to Naples, Assisi, 
Perugia, Siena, Florence, Venice and the Riviera. 


£12 12s. 6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE 














Details of Seats for the Coronation and for the Coronation Naval Review. 
Full 
Euston, 


articulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens 
ondon, N.W, 
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THE SPEAKER. 


ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., where 
THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list of clubs and reading rooms taking 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling we publish below an abbbreviated selected list 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, which may prove useful to them. The Secretary of any club taking the paper 
and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club. 
Abergavenny Club. 

Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 
Amherst Club, Hackney. 

Andover Club. 

Andover, County Club, 

Ashford Liberal Club. 

Ayr County Club. 

Bacup Liberal Club. 

Banbury Conservative Club 

Barnsley and District Conservative Club. 
Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club. 

Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 
Bayswater Club, W. 

Bedford Club. 

Bedford Liberal Club. 

Belfast, Ulster Club. 

Beverley Club. 

Beverley News Rooms. 

Birmingham, Clef Club. 
Birmingham, Old Edwardian Association. 
Birmingham Press Club. 

Birmingham Victorian Club. 

Bishop Auckland Club. 

Blackburn, County Club. 

Blackpool, Wainwright Conservative Club. 
Blandford Constitutional Club. 
Boscombe Club. 

Bournemouth, Arts Club. 
Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 
Bradford and County Conservative Club. 
Bradford Junior Conservative Club, 
Bradford Liberal Club. 

Brighouse Liberal Club, 

Brighton Carlton Club. 

Brighton Liberal Club. 

Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 

Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 
Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club. 
Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 
Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 
Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 

Bury, Trevelyan Club. 

Cambridge and County Liberal Club. 
Cambridge Conservative Club. 
Cambridge University Carlton Club. 
Campbeltown Club. 

Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 
Cardiff, County Club. 

Carlisle Conservative Club. 

Cathays Conservative Club. 

Chelsea Conservative Club. 

Church (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Clevedon Constitutional Club. 
Colchester Liberal Club. 

Colne Liberal Club. 

Colonial Club, Whitehall, S.W, 

Cork County Club. 

Coventry Liberal Club. 

Coventry Reform Club. 

Crediton Constitutional Club, 
Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club. 
Darlington Conservative Club. 
Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 
Dawlish Constitutional Club. 

Deal, Wellington Club. 

Devonshire Club, St. James’. 
Dorking Club. 

Dublin, Alexandra Club. 

Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 

Dublin University Club. 

Dundee, Eastern Club. 

Dunfermline Club. 

Dunstable and District Unionist Club, 
Durham County Club. 

Eastbourne, Devonshire Club. 

East Oxford Liberal Club. 

Eccentric Club, W. 

Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution. 
Edinburgh, Scottish Conservative Club. 
Edinburgh, Scottish Liberal Club, 








Elgin Club. 

Exeter and County Club. 

Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club, 

Falmouth Subscription Rooms, 

Folkestone Masonic Club. 

Folkestone, Radnor Club. 

Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club. 

Friends’ Mission Institute, E. 

Frome Liberal Club. 

Gainsboro Working Men’s Institute. 

Galway County Club. 

Glossop Liberal Club. 

Gloucester Liberal Club. 

Greenwich Conservative Club. 

Grosvenor Club, W. 

Halifax, Borough Club. 

Halifax Club. 

Harrow Constitutional Club. 

Hastings, County Conservative Club. 

Hawick Liberal Club. 

Herne Bay Club. 

Hertford Conservative and Liberal Union- 
ist Club. 

Hopton Liberal Club. 

Horsham Club. 

Huddersfield, Church Street Conservative 
Club. 

Hull Club. 

Hull Constitutional Club. 

Ilfracombe Constitutional Club. 

Iikley Library. 

Ipswich and Suffolk Club. 

Ipswich Institute. 

Ipswich Reform Club. 

Junior Conservative Club, S.W. 

Kendal Conservative Club. 

Kensington Constitutional Club, S.W. 

Keynsham Liberal Club, 

Kidderminster Masonic Club. 

Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 

Kilkenny, Home Rule Club. 

Kingston, Albany Club. 

Launceston Liberal Association. 

Leeds and County Conservative Club. 

Leeds Building Exchange. 

Leeds Catholic Club. 

Leeds Liberal Club. 

Leicester and County Liberal Club. 

Leith Liberal Club. 

Leith, Merchants’ Club. 

Letter Sorters’ Library, Paddington. 

Lewisham Conservative Club. 

Limerick Junior Club. 

Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 

Liskeard Conservative Club. 

Littlehampton, Club and Reading Rooms, 

Louth Liberal Club. 

Luton Liberal Club. 

Maidenhead Constitutional Club 

Maidstone Conservative Club. 

Malvern Club. 

Manchester, Arts Club. 

Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 

Manchester Freemasons’ Club. 

Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club. 

Manchester Reform Club. 

Margate Club. 

Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 

Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club, 

Moffat Club. 

Mortlake, Sheen House Club. 

National Liberal Club, S.W. 

Newburgh Free Library (N.B.). 

Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 

Newton Abbot Club. 

Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 


’ Northampton Conservative Club, 


Northampton Masonic Club. 
Nottingham Central Free Library. 
Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 
Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club, 


Nuneaton Conservative Club. 

N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W. 
Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 
Oswaldtwistle (Lancs.) Liberal Club, 
Otley Unionist Club. 

Ottery Liberal Club. 

Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club, 
Oxford Reform Club. 

Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 

Paisley Liberal Club. 

Plymouth Club. 

Plymouth Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Plymouth Liberal Club. 

Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Press Club, E.C. 

Preston Reform Club, 

Putney Constitutional Club, 

Reading, Athenzum, 

Reading Liberal Club. 

Reigate Constitutional Club. 

Richmond, Reading Room. 

Ripon Liberal Club. 

Rochester and County Club. 

Roscommon Club. 

Royal Colonial Institute, S.W 

Rugby Club. 

Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 

Rye, Dormy House Club. 

Southampton, Royal Southern Yacht Club. 
Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 

Salop, South Shropshire Club. 

Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Sandown Liberal Club. 

Savage Club, S.W. 

Scarborough Club. 

Sheffield Athenzeum. 

Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 
— Eccleshall Road Conservative 


u 
Sheffield Reform Club. 
Sheffield, The Club. 
Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 
Southampton, County Club. 
— Gladstone Working Men's 
lub. 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 
Southampton, Highfield Reading Room. 
Southampton Liberal Club. 
Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 
South Kensington Conservative Club. 
Southsea Club. 
South Shields Liberal Club. 
Spalding Constitutional Club. 
St. Bride’s Institute, E.C. 
St. Leonards Club. 
Stockport Central Reform Club. 
Swansea Liberal Club. 
Taunton, Somerset County Club. 
Trowbridge Club. 
Thirsk, The Institute. 
Tipperary County Club. 
Tullamore, King’s County Club. 
Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 
Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club, 
Victoria Club, W.C, 
Wakefield and County Club. 
Watford Conservative Club. 
Wednesbury Liberal Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club, 
Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club. 
Westward Ho Union Club. 
Wigan Reform Club. 
Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club. 
Wivenhoe (Essex Reading Club. 
Wokingham Club. 
Wolverhampton Corservative Club, 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club, 
Worcester, City Club. 
York, Conservative Club. 
York, St. Leonard's Club. 

And many others, 
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“Speak little, and to the purpose.’ 





Tell your cycle agent that you MUST have genuine 


DUNIOP TYRES | 


fitted_to your 1902_ “machine... __ 


Not only will they give you the utmost satisfaction, but you will get the best price when selling the 
machine second hand. 


55s. per pair. Wired or beaded edges. 





Guaranteed for 13 months. Of all cycle agents. 
See the Company’s trade mark on the inner tube as well as the outer cover. 











Trade Mark, 





Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, Ltd., 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham; and branches. 












SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 





GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 
Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 
20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco Housg, 
St. Mary Axg, E.C. ; 
or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 














3,007 
THE nEWS- 
BOOnS PAPERS 
and RE- 
BLESSINGS COMMEND 
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6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
TERRE 




















Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
Invested Funds eee eee eee oes £43,000,000, 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2° onthe minimum monthly balances of 
P © when not drawn below £100, ° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
DF °/,, 01 deposits repayable on demand. QS °/, 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








3 AS 
THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY ror © 


4 Coughs, Colds, #4 
ge Asthma, Bronchitis, ¥ 




















; a imitations of this successful, and therefore & 

es <> popular, remedy that it is of the utmost ey 
importanne ¥ you should use the word § 
OWBRIDGE” when buying 

leg Tonic, and TAKE Ni 
SUBSTITUTE. 


















Prepared by 


W. T. OWBRIDGE, M P,S., Cm Hull. A ae 
' “factfile Ss, Byte. Be tie Po. Oe 
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